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To  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Services . 


I. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Survey  Committee  was  directed  by  you  to  undertake  a study  of 
the  family  and  child  welfare  services  of  San  Francisco  and  to  report  to 
you  the  results  of  such  study  with  accompanying  factual  data  and  recom- 
mendations based  thereon.  Your  Committee  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
grant  of  $25,000  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  to  finance  the  study. 

After  several  meetings  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  scope  and  objec- 
tives of  the  study,  the  Committee  engaged,  through  Community  Surveys,  Inc., 
the  services  of  Mr.  Paul  Beisser  to  survey  and  report  on  the  family  and 
child  welfare  services  and  needs  of  San  Francisco . 

Mr.  Beisser  and  a competent  staff  of  experienced  surveyors 
spent  several  months  in  the  spring  of  this  year  in  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  their  report.  In  the  course  of  their  work,  Mr.  Beisser  and  his 
associates  met  with  you  once,  several  times  with  the  Survey  Committee,  on 
many  occasions  with  individual  members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  course 
with  a great  number  of  interested  people  in  the  community.  In  June,  as 
you  have  already  been  advised,  Mr.  Beisser  left  with  the  Survey  Committee 
a summary  report  and  statistical  appendix. 

After  individual  study  of  the  report  and  accompanying  data,  the 
Survey  Committee  met  this  fall  in  a series  of  many  long  meetings  to  con- 
sider, in  connection  with  the  Beisser  survey,  its  own  report  and  recom- 
mendations . Mr.  Beisser  was  called  back  to  San  Francisco,  in  accordance 
with  the  previously  agreed  program,  and  met  with  the  Committee  and  its 
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members  for  consultation  and  advice.  The  Beisser  report  with  its 
accompanying  tables  has  been  received  by  the  Survey  Committee  and  is 
submitted  to  you  herewith  for  use  by  you  and  the  community. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  Survey  Committee,  it 
was  decided  that  your  directive  to  it  called  for  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, which  might  or  might  not  be  in  complete  agreement  with  those 
of  the  Beisser  report. 

Your  Committee  recognized  that  probably  its  most  important 
function  was  to  agree  upon  and  to  present  to  you  the  principles  of  a 
good  family  and  child  welfare  program.  The  Committee  appreciated  that 
such  program  should  be  one  which  would  receive  substantial  acceptance 
by  the  community  and  which  would  serve  as  a satisfactory  basis  for  com- 
munity action. 

II. 

SURVEY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

OBJECTIVES  OF  FAMILY  AND 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 


I.  The  Survey  Committee  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  San  Fran- 
cisco should  have  a program  of  family  and  child  welfare  services  ade- 
quate efficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  With  this  fundamen- 
tal viewpoint,  the  committee  believes  the  following  types  of  family  and 
child  welfare  services  are  necessary. 

II.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  a variety  of  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  families  and  children  in  trouble . 

(a)  Development  of  services,  including  both  casework  and  re- 
lief, In  order  to  prevent  family  breakdown  and  consequent 
placement  of  children.  Such  services  will  need  to  be 
appropriately  shared  by  both  tax  supported  and  voluntary 
agencies . 

(b)  Case  work  service  prepared  to  accept  complaints,  reports 
and  referrals  from  community  persons  on  which  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  agency  to  initiate  activity;  equipped  to 
give  full  exploratory  service,  to  give  supervision  and 
help  to  such  cases  and,  when  necessary,  to  prepare  such 
families  for  court  action  for  removal  and  placement  of 
their  children. 
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(c)  Casework  services  prepared  to  meet  the  variety  of 
problems  presented  by  families  seeking  help  in  relation 
to  both  family  difficulties  and  children’s  problems. 
Families  needing  helpful  stand-by  services,  sometimes 
called  "environmental  case  work”;  help  related  to  hous- 
ing, homemaker  service,  etc.;  help  in  relation  to  care 
of  their  children  such  as  day  care,  foster  homes, 
boarding  schools,  institutions  (where  the  client  is  not 
quite  prepared  to  "accept  case  work  treatment").  Some- 
times related  to  need  for  some  relief,  but  not  neces- 
sarily eligibility  to  public  relief.  Sometimes  related 
to  the  desirability  of  carrying  the  agencies'  service 
actively  to  the  client,  wherever  he  may  be. 

(d)  Casework  service  supported  by  legal  authority  to  inter- 
vene in  parent-child  relationship  for  the  protection  of 
the  child. 

(e)  Foster  child  care  services  and  facilities  equipped  to 
serve  the  differing  needs  of  all  children  who  must  be 
placed  out  of  their  own  homes.  Public  support  should 
be  available  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  through 
an  administrative  process  without  the  necessity  for 
court  action. 

(f ) Child  guidance  facilities  equipped  to  advise  casework 
agencies,  and  to  treat  children  in  need  of  psychiatric 
service. 

(g)  Although  not  within  the  scope  of  this  survey,  high 
quality  medical,  educational  and  leisure  time  services 
are  required  in  sufficient  quantity. 

III.  It  is  essential  that  proper  clarification  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  these  various  services  be  developed;  together  with  formal  agree- 
ments among  them  to  insure  coordination  and  to  prevent  duplication  and 
confusion. 


(a)  Development  of  a concept  of  "casework  coverage  program" 
by  the  family-children’s  agencies;  namely  the  provision 
of  a service  to  which  any  one  may  apply  or  be  sent  with 
assurance  that  the  service  will  stand-by  until  thorough 
exploration  of  need  has  been  had  and  will  actively 
assist  the  clients  to  use  to  maximum  advantage  any  of 
the  welfare  and  health  resources  provided  by  the  com- 
munity that  are  applicable  to  all  of  his  needs. 

(b)  Activity  by  Family  and  Children's  Council  for: 

(l)  To  develop  and  clearly  define  the  functions 
of  the  several  agencies  to  the  end  that  full 
coverage  of  the  community’s  family  service 
needs  is  had. 
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(2)  To  develop  common  procedures  for  referral 
of  cases,  reporting  "back  on  action,  and 
statistical  record  of  such  action. 

(3)  To  provide  inter-agency  consultation  re- 
lating to  changes  in  policy  of  intake 

^ and  referral . 

(c)  Development  of  mutual  understanding  between  casework 
services  and  such  programs  as  the  school  systems, 
leisure  time  facilities  and  health  services  to  in- 
sure the  discovery  of  family  and  children’s  welfare 
problems  in  their  early  stages j to  make  proper  re- 
ferrals in  order  that  such  situations  may  receive 
the  appropriate  services  the  community  is  equipped 
to  provide . 

IV.  The  family  and  child  welfare  services  of  a community, 
whether  they  be  provided  by  tax  supported  or  voluntary  agencies  need 
the  widest  measure  of  community  interest  and  support  All  groups  with- 
in the  community  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  approaching  basic  hu- 
man needs  in  a spirit  of  unity.  Within  the  broad  framework  of  a city's 
general  welfare  program,  there  needs  to  be  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  differences  in  policy  and  philosophy  among  the  various  groups,  as 
well  as  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  welfare  services  are 
based.  Such  mutual  understanding  will  enable  a community  t©  achieve  a 
coordinated,  yet  diversified  program  of  service,  that  will  insure  ser- 
vice to  all  in  need,  while  at  the  sams  time  retaining  the  special  values 
of  the  various  community  groups . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  It  is  recommended  that? 

1.  There  be  developed  in  San  Francisco  with  adequate  bud- 
geting, family  casework  service  for  those  children  and 
their  families  whose  assistance  is  undertaken  either 
through  public  or  private  agencies 

2.  Where  foster  home  care  of  dependent  children  requiring 
public  financial  assistance  is  indicated,  the  original 
investigation  and  financing  should  be  carried  on  either 
through  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  the  Probation 
Department  (Youth  Guidance  Center),  the  Juvenile  Court 

or  a separate  public  administrative  child  caring  agency,* 
In  any  event,  where  neglect  or  delinquency  is  involved, 
or  court  wardship  because  there  is  no  parent  or  guardian 
in  the  community,  the  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
with  the  understanding  that  neglect  cases  be  only  those 
where  the  authoritative  action  of  the  Court  is  required. 

| *If  the  work  is  done  by  either  the  Public  Welfare  or  Probation 

Departments,  there  should  be  a committee  of  representatives  from  the  pri- 
vate childcaring  agencies  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  in  connection 
with  foster  home  care.  If  the  work  is  done  by  a separate  public  child- 
caring agency,  the  board  or  commission  of  that  agency  should,  if  possible, 
contain  in  its  membership  representatives  of  the  various  interests . 
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3.  Where  foster  home  placement  and  family  casework  service 
for  the  cases  referred  to  in  Paragraph  2 herein  is  re- 
quired, it  should  he  carried  on  through  the  private 
childcaring  agencies,  provided  that  the  financial  costs 
of  the  agencies  in  doing  this  work  shall  he  met  in  part 
through  private  funds „ For  those  children  who  are  wards 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  not  eligible  for  Aid  to  Needy 
Children,  the  Juvenile  Court  should  obtain  placement 
through  the  same  private  agencies  and  on  the  same  basis . 

4.  Where  the  child  is  a ward  of  the  Juvenile  Court  as  in 
#2  above,  the  payment  for  foster  home  care  would  be  met 
through  the  Juvenile  Court  Maintenance  of  Minors  Fund. 

5.  Sufficient  safeguards  should  be  adopted  to  assure  ade- 

quate budget  and  personnel  in  the  public  agencies  and, 
so  far  as  practical,  in  the  private  agencies . 

The  Beisser  report  and  the  foregoing  independent  conslusions  of 
The  Survey  Committee  recognize  that  a public  childcaring  agency  should 
administer  the  recommended  program.  The  three  presently  existing  public 
agencies  which  might  undertake  this  work  are; 

1.  Public  Welfare  Department; 

2.  Juvenile  Court; 

3.  Juvenile  Probation  Department 

(Youth  Guidance  Center) . 

As  a fourth  alternative,  an  independent  public  child  welfare  agency  could 
be  created. 

After  extended  discussion,  it  is  apparent  to  the  Committee  that 
no  unanimity  — or  even  substantial  agreement  --  can  be  reached  at  this 
time  as  to  which  of  these  four  agencies  should  act  to  carry  out  this 
program.  The  Committee  believes  that  after  a trial  period  this  deter- 
mination may  be  made  intelligently  by  the  community  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  developed. 


INTERIM  COMMITTEE 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  an  Interim  Public  Child  Wel- 
fare Committee  be  created  by  appropriate  legislation,  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  an  over-all  responsibility  for  protective 
service  to  children  in  danger  of  being  harmed  by  neglect,  and  to  pro- 
vide or  arrange  for  appropriate  care  for  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren away  from  their  own  homes . In  carrying  out  its  work,  this  Interim 
Committee  should  be  directed  to  make  use  of  all  the  presently  or  here- 
after available  appropriate  resources  of  the  community,  both  private 
and  public . In  view  particularly  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Interim  Committee,  in  carrying  out  its  work,  shall  recognize 
the  following  principles;  (a)  private  agencies  should  first  be  called 
upon  where  foster  home  placement  and  family  casework  service  is  re- 
quired; (b)  when  such  service  is  refused  or  cannot  adequately  be  ren- 
dered by  the  private  childcaring  agencies;  then  the  public  resources, 
such  as  those  of  the  Juvenile  Court  or  the  Youth  Guidance  Center, 
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should.  he  availed  ofj  (c)  where  neither  the  private  agencies  nor  the 
other  existing  public  agencies  are  available  for  the  service  needed, 
or  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee such  other  services  should  not  be  availed  of,  the  Committee 
itself  should  undertake  the  necessary  service . 

The  Board  of  the  Interim  Committee  should  be  small  enough  to  be 
effective  (nine  to  eleven),  but  large  enough  to  be  representative  of 
City-County  government,  Juvenile  Court,  Public  Welfare  Commission,  pri- 
vate sectarian,  and  social  work  interests . The  structure  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  prescribed  by  the  creating  act,  which  might  properly 
provide  that  the  Directors  shall  consist  of  one  nominee  from  each  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Commission,  Probation  Committee,  Community  Chest, 
and  the  three  principal  private  child  placing  agencies,  and  members  at 
large,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  the  term  of  the  Committee's 
existence „ 

The  life  of  the  Interim  Committee  shall  be  restricted  to  a max- 
imum of  three  years,  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  shall 
be  directed  by  the  creating  act  to  report  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Public  Welfare  Commission,  Juvenile  Court  and 
Community  Chest,  its  recommendations  for  the  permanent  program  of  child 
care . It  shall  recommend  the  agency  or  agencies  to  carry  on  the  work 
or  may  recommend  the  creation  of  a new  agency. 

Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  so  as  to  assure  the  Interim 
Committee  executive  direction  and  Staff  of  the  highest  competence . 

B.  It  is  recommended  that  the  responsibility  for  licensing 
independent  foster  homes  be  placed  in  the  public  child  welfare  service 
described  above . 

C„  It  is  recommended  that  the  private  family-children's 
agencies  be  provided  adequate  budgets  to  serve  the  children  referred 
by  the  public  child  welfare  service,  and  to  serve  families  and  chil- 
dren not  eligible  to  public  assistance  or  in  need  of  specialized  ser- 
vices . It  is  recommended  that  the  Community  Chest  in  its  budgeting 
take  particular  cognizance  of  this  recommendation, 

D.  It  is  recommended  that  the  private  child  placing  agencies 
be  licensed  to  provide  casework  adoption  services.  It  is  further  re- 
commended that  the  public  child  welfare  service  should  also  be  licensed 
to  provide  casework  adoption  service . 

E0  Shelter-study  home  facilities  are  proposed  in  the  report 
as  desirable  aids  in  a program  of  child  care.  It  is  recommended  that 
further  study  of  this  proposal  be  undertaken  by  the  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Council,  since  the  report  does  not  provide  detailed  discussion 
of  such  services „ 

The  report  proposes  a further  aid  in  the  form  of  a community 
mental  health  center.  Because  this  proposal  involves  another  major 
field  of  community  service,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Council  and  the  Health  Council  Jointly  undertake  further  study 
of  the  proposal. 
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III. 

C0HCLUSI05 

^ The  Chairman  of  your  Survey  Committee  cannot  in  either  honesty 

or  good  taste  conclude  this  report  without  acknowledging  in  your  behalf 
the  Committee 1 s debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Beisser  and  his  associates  for 
their  intelligent  and  painstaking  work,  to  the  interested  private  and 
public  agencies  and  their  personnel  for  the  full  cooperation  extended 
throughout  the  study,  to  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  for  the  financial 
assistance  without  which  the  survey  and  report  could  not  have  been  made, 
and  to  the  members  of  your  Survey  Committee  whc  devoted  long  and  tiring 
hours  to  intelligent  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  many  controver- 
sial issues  involved,  issues  which  by  their  very  nature  necessarily 
produced  extensive  argument  and  often  precluded  complete  unanimity  of 
agreement.  Your  Committee  has,  however,  reached  certain  definite  con- 
clusions, as  more  particularly  set  forth  in  this  report.  While  these  may 
not  be  either  as  extensive  or  as  detailed  as  might  have  been  wished,  it 
is  hoped  that  you  will  find  in  them  a basis  at  least  for  the  ultimate 
improvement  in  San  Francisco's  family  and  child  welfare  services. 

For  the  Survey  Committee; 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LLOYD  W.  DHEKELSPIEL, 

Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mittee on  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Services  and  vas  financed  hy  the  Rosen- 
berg Foundation.  The  Committee  had  come  into  being  as  a result  of  concern 
in  many  quarters  about  unmet  needs  in  child  care  and  family  service,  and  in 
a desire  to  do  sound  planning  for  the  changing  situation  brought  about  by  the 
war-time  and  post-war  rapid  and  large  increase  in  population. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  not  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  tech- 
nical performance  of  the  agencies,  but  rather  to  deal  with  their  programs 
and  functions,  to  analyze  their  working  relationship  to  each  other  and  to 
assay  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program  in  meeting  the  service  needs 
that  were  discovered. 

The  method  involved  was  three -fold.  Study  was  made  of  agency 
structure,  policy  and  activity.  Soundings  were  taken  by  reading  case  sam- 
ples wherever  objective  material  was  needed.  Data  available  in  the  agencies 
about  their  own  activity  was  made  use  of.  Second,  a considerable  sample  of 
family  service  histories  was  read,  bringing  together  everything  that  was  re- 
corded on  these  families  by  any  agency  that  had  served  them.  This  is  the 
proven  method  of  getting  the  best  over-all  view  of  agency  performance  in 
terms  of  the  families*  problems  and  what  the  agencies  did  about  them.  This 
process  was  carried  out  by  staff  members  whose  combined  case  work  experience 
covered  a wide  range  of  agency  types . Finally,  statistics  were  assembled 
wherever  available  or  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  study  to  bring  to 
bear  such  evidence  on  the  main  issues . 

The  data  secured  by  all  these  methods  were  laid  before  all  members 
of  the  staff  and  discussed  by  them  to  make  sure  that  the  correct  conclusions 
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were  drawn.  As  these  conclusions  began  to  point  to  suggested  changes  and 
improvements,  they  were  again  discussed  by  the  staff  ..  Thereafter  the  staff 
met  with  the  Survey  Committee  for  further  discussion  of  them 

The  evidence,  the  conclusions,  the  recommendations  are  discussed 
in  the  following  text . To  facilitate  reading,  only  the  most  pertinent 
tables  are  included  in  the  text,  the  rest  of  them  being  assembled  in  the 
Appendix  for  use  as  reference  material . 

This  report,  then,  is  the  product  of  the  research  and  thinking  of 
a team,  forged  out  of  their  wide  experience  and  seasoned  judgement  in  joint 
fashion.  As  strangers  to  San  Francisco  they  brought  an  objectivity  to  the 
task  which  was  recognized  by  those  with  whom  they  dealt . As  a team  they  had 
only  one  goal,  to  set  forth  so  clear  an  interpretation  of  the  operation  of 
the  community  program,  the  difficulties  it  encounters  and  the  extent  of  the 
service  needs  that  the  logical  steps  for  improvement  would  be  apparent. 

Our  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  gracious  and  cooperative 
reception  that  was  accorded  our  efforts  by  the  agency  workers,  executives 
and  staff  members  alike,  and  by  their  patient  helpfulness.  We  wish  to  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  it  here . Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  staff  of 
the  .Research  Department  of  the  Social  Planning  Committee  for  making  statis- 
tical material  available . 


Survey  Director. 


June,  1948 
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SECTION  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AS  PRESENTED 

The  preliminary  inquiries  brought  forth  a wide  scattering  of  im- 
pressions, comment  and  opinion  about  unmet  needs  for  day  care,  for  family 
service,  for  child  guidance,  protective  service,  for  the  special  categories 
of  child  caring  service  such  as  foster  home  care  of  infants,  institution 
care  for  problem  children,  the  feebleminded,  the  mentally  ill  child,  study 
Home  service,  and  so  forth.  Obviously  in  the  minds  of  some  people  was  the 
thought  of  a census  or  statistical  measurement  of  the  volume  of  need . 

Recurrently  there  was  emphasis  on  the  need  for  more  child  care  ser- 
vice . It  came  in  terms  of  the  shortage  of  foster  homes,  or  of  alarm  about 
the  length  of  stay  in  the  detention  home  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  It  was  re- 
flected in  comment  about  refusal  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  to  accept 
certain  types  of  children.  Sometimes  it  was  an  assumption  that  there  must 
be  greater  need  because  the  Community  Chest  was  unable  to  increase  material- 
ly its  allocations  for  family  and  child  care  services,  or  because  there  has 
been  a sharp  increase  in  the  city  population. 

The  obvious  difficulties  of  a census  approach  are  great?  The  time 
and  expenditure  necessary  to  surmount  them  are  not  warranted.  For  when  you 
have  the  count  of  individuals  in  a given  category  you  still  do  not  have  a 
measure  of  service  need.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  a process  of  case 
work  inquiry  which  takes  all  the  factors  into  account  and  often  must  use 
psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnostic  services  to  complete  the  determin- 
ation. Here  in  San  Francisco,  as  has  been  the  case  elsewhere,  it  was  found 
that  the  agencies  had  not  accumulated  any  statistical  statement  of  children 
or  families  with  special  service  needs  that  could  not  be  met,  or  at  least. 


had  not  been  met. 
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The  Important  preliminary  step  for  the  study  and  this  report  is  to 
provide  some  framework  in  which  to  think  about  the  relative  importance  of 
problems,  to  eliminate  emotional  furore  over  "horrible  examples"  and  to  find 
! a focus  which  gives  a point  of  departure  for  the  survey  process . There  is  a 

body  of  data  that  helps  to  do  this . It  is  the  material  from  the  Social  Sta- 
tistics Project,  sponsored  by  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  and  in 
which  San  Francisco  participates  through  the  Research  Department  of  the  Soc- 
ial Planning  Committee.  From  this  data  one  can  make  comparisons  year  by  year, 
and  with  the  other  cities  participating.  Tables  I to  V (Appendix)  have  been 
abstracted  from  this  data . The  cities  with  which  comparison  is  made  are 
those  for  which  data  is  available  for  1940  and  1946  and  which  fall  in  the 
population  class  500,000  to  1,000,000. 

In  Table  I,  San  Francisco  is  shown  in  relation  to  all  the  urban 
areas  reporting,  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  children  under  care  of  vari- 
ous types . San  Francisco  is  not  too  different  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
except  that  its  percentage  of  children  under  protective  care  and  supervision 
in  their  own  homes  has  dropped  sharply  from  1940  to  1948,  so  that  the  per- 
centage proportion  in  foster  homes  and  institutions  shows  relatively  higher. 

A contributing  factor  in  the  drop  is  the  closing  of  the  Children's  Protective 
Society,  which  carried  a large  load  of  that  type  of  work. 

That  the  total  number  of  children  in  care  out  of  their  own  homes 
is  not  excessively  high  shows  in  Tables  V and  VI,  where  San  Francisco  ranks 
fourth  from  the  top  in  the  eight  cities  . Back  in  1940  it  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list  in  out-of-home  care,  due  in  part  to  the  tendency  of  the  Children's 
Agency  of  holding  on  to  public  wards  until  they  reached  majority.  An  inter- 
esting fact  to  note  is  that  in  1940  both  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  were 
high  in  number  of  children  under  supervision  in  parents'  or  relatives'  homes 
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but  in  19^6  showed  a sharp  drop,  --  one  reason  "being  that  in  both  the  pro- 
tective societies  were  closed  up. 

Tables  II  and  IV  appear  to  indicate  that  San  Francisco  has  been 
very  high  in  volume  of  family  service  provided,  in  comparison  to  other  cities . 
In  this  area  there  is  such  variety  in  community  programs,  in  what  is  regard- 
ed as  a "family  service"  agency  and  in  what  is  counted  as  a "family  service 
case",  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  considered  a norm.  Comparisons 
are  therefore  risky.  The  question  as  to  why  there  was  so  much  talk  about 
the  need  for  family  services,  when  the  volume  ranks  so  high  in  these  tables, 
was  one  for  further  exploration  by  the  survey. 

Is  there  a connection  between  relatively  high  family  service  ac- 
tivity and  child  care  and  a limited  relief  program?  Certainly  there  were 
people  expressing  concern  over  the  difficulty  of  securing  public  assistance. 
Tables  III  and  VII  present  the  figures . They  do  indicate  that  San  Francisco 
has  dropped  sharply  between  I9U0  and  19^+6,  notably  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  was  true  in  Indianapolis, 
where  great  concern  over  the  problem  of  child  care  brought  about  a survey 
similar  to  this  one  just  a year  ago.  How  does  this  whole  question  tie  in 
with  the  great  increase  in  per  capita  income  of  San  Francisco  residents,  and 
where  does  the  increase  in  the  Consumer’s  Price  Index  (1939-19^7)  of  60 $ fit 
in?  For  this  study  the  answers  must  lie  somewhere  along  the  path  of  the  ex- 
perience of  individual  families  in  trouble . 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  somewhat  a barometer  of  social  conditions 
and  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  community  social  welfare  program 
There  has  been  some  reference  to  an  alarming  increase  during  the  war  years 
and  some  assumption  that  its  volume  must  have  increased  in  San  Francisco  in 
some  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population. 
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The  figures  do  not  tear  this  out.  The  number  of  arrests  of  Juven- 
iles shown  by  the  Juvenile  Bureau  of  the  Police  Department  for  the  past  five 
years  is; 

Year  Number  of  arrests 

191+7 1457 

1946. 1947 

1945. 2027 

1944. .  . . . . ....... . .1640 

1943 1484 

The  official  adjudications  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  "Problem  Cases"  for  the 
same  period  were; 

Year  Number 

1947 • .... . ....... . .769 

1946 879 

1945 782 

1944. 715 

1943.. .. 946 

The  total  of  official  cases  and  those  dismissed  in  the  Intake  Division  was, 
for  1947;  2116,  for  1946;  2797,  and  for  1945 ; 2458. 

Here  again,  comparison  with  other  cities  is  difficult  because  of 
differences  in  police  and  court  practice . However,  in  comparison  with  cities 
with  which  the  staff  is  acquainted,  this  seems  like  a definitely  low  delin- 
quency rate . Certainly  a return  in  1947  to  the  number  of  arrests  shown  for 
1943  is  a very  favorable  rate  in  the  light  of  increased  population. 

Some  attention  was  given  to  the  question  whether  there  were  special 
minority  group  needs  that  were  not  being  met  adequately.  No  definite  con- 
clusions could  be  arrived  at . It  was  not  possible  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent ignorance  of  the  service  or  shyness  about  presenting  themselves  for  it 
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on  the  psirt  of  the  minority  groups  accounted  for  the  low  numbers,  where 
there  were  statistics . The  case  work  services  were  open  to  all  applying, 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  Only  two  Protestant  institutions  stated  that 
their  policy  did  not  permit  the  admission  of  Negro  children.  Two  institu- 
tions are  for  Chinese  children,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls . 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  limitations  to  which  the  care  of  Negro 
children  is  subjected.  There  is  no  separate  institution  in  San  Francisco 
for  them.  Only  the  Salvation  Army  home  at  Lytton  is  open  for  Protestants 
and  it  is  for  behaviour  problems . Very  few  Negroes  are  Catholic . 

The  crowded  and  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  under  which  this 
group  lives  limits  decidedly  the  possibility  of  finding  adequate  foster 
homes . The  child  placing  agencies  are  thereby  limited  in  the  service  they 
can  offer. 

The  Oriental  and  other  immigrant  groups  have  a special  case  work 
service  in  the  International  Institute,  to  which  they  seem  to  turn  in  fair 
numbers . The  question  is  naturally  raised  whether  there  should  be  other 
specialized  services  for  Latin-Americans  and  Negroes,  many  of  whom  are  new- 
comers but  also  are  citizens . It  is  a question  that  always  comes  up  in  the 
child  care  area.  Is  it  better  to  have  a specialized  service,  thus  achieving 
more  adequate  service  but  also  a form  of  segregation?  These  are  issues  that 
should  be  faced  and  pondered  carefully  and  wisely. 

One  more  point  should  be  dealt  with,  in  view  of  the  comments  about 
the  Community  Chest  allocations  for  child  care  . The  amount  raised  by  the 
9 an  Francisco  Community  Chest  per  capita  of  the  population  is  among  the  high- 
est of  any  city  in  the  United  States . For  the  year  in  which  comparable  fig- 
ures were  available  to  us,  (19^6)  the  Chest  allocations  to  child  welfare 
amounted  to  96  cents  per  capita  as  against  an  average  of  52  cents  per  capita 
for  cities  raising  $1,000,000  or  over  in  the  Chest  campaign. 
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Anyone  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to  whether  more  money  could 
he  raised  or  more  he  allocated  to  children.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  such  relatively  favorable  situation  the  search  for  the  cause  of  difficul- 
ties with  the  child  welfare  program  does  not  lie  in  this  area . 

The  main  conclusion  at  this  point,  however,  is  that  the  facts  dis- 
cussed do  not  prove  to  he  a basis  for  the  talk  and  concern  that  was  present 
in  the  situation.  So  we  turn  to  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  heated  areas 
of  discussion,  the  refusal  to  accept  or  delay  by  private  agencies  in  accept- 
ing children  and  their  consequent  long  stay  in  the  detention  homes . 

There  was  certainly  no  contention  over  the  point  that  the  deten- 
tion facilities  were  inadequate  and  badly  over-crowded.  An  analysis  of  118 
children  in  detention  as  of  April  28,  1948  showed  them  distributed  as  follows: 


Total 

Children's  Div. 

Dependency  Div 

Detention  Home 

78 

12 

13 

Laguna  Honda  Children ’ s Home . . . 

14 

9 

5 

Oceanview  School 

15 

— 

— 

San  Francisco  Hospital 

8 

1 

5 

City  Prison 

Total 

lie- 

”22 

"23 

The  45  children  for  whom  the  Children's  Division  and  the  Dependen- 
cy Division  are  responsible  came  into  detention  care  between  November  1947 
and  April  1948,  as  follows ; 

Total  Children's  Div.  Dependency  Div. 


November  1947 1 1 

December  1947 1 1 

January  1948 2 1 1 

February  1948 14  7 7 

March  1948  8 6 2 

April  1948 _19_  _J_  12 

Total 45  22  23 


Since  the  Detention  Home  and  Laguna  Honda  Home  had,  in  recent  weeks, 
been  quarantined,  this  would  in  part  explain  the  fact  of  some  children  re- 


maining in  care . 
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Table  VIII  shows  the  length  of  stay  for  the  total  group  of  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children  given  detention  care  in  1947 • It  indicates  an 
excessive  use  of  detention  in  numbers  of  children,  but  chiefly  with  regard 
to  those  detained  less  than  one  month,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  actually 
there  less  than  10  days . It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Detention  Home 
is  the  chief  resource  for  shelter  before  and  between  placements  in  foster 
home  or  institution  of  a large  group  of  public  wards.  Likewise,  some  chil- 
dren are  placed  there  while  some  medical  procedure  is  carried  out.  A total 
of*  45  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  shelter  care  for  these  various 
reasons,  out  of  1, 344  public  charges  at  any  one  point  of  time  is  not  a large 
shelter-detention  volume . The  following  figures  showing  more  than  one  per- 
iod of  stay  support  this  point. 

TABLE  IX 


Periods  of  Stay  in  Detention  Home 
Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  Discharged  in  1947 


Number  of  Periods  * 

Total 

Detention  Home  Only 
One  Period 
Two  Periods 
Three  Periods 

Detention  Home  and  laguna  Honda 
One  Period  Continuous 
Two  Periods 
Three  Periods 
More  than  Three  Periods 


Number  of  Children 
(different) 

388 

285 

248 

34 

3 

103 

89 

10 

2 

2 


* Times  in  detention 
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In  the  light  of  the  perspective  which  the  discussion  in  this  section 
gives,  it  was  evident  that  the  focus  of  the  survey  procedure  must  he  the  in- 
dividual families  applying  for  or  receiving  service  and  the  actual  children 
in  care  out  of  their  homes . The  behavior  of  the  agencies  in  relation  to 
them  needed  to  be  inquired  into,  — so  far  as  possible  on  a case -by- case 
basis . The  probability  was  that  the  most  identifiable  key  group  was  the 
families  whose  children  had  to  be  committed  to  out-of-home  care;  that  they 
would  lead  us  up  all  the  paths  that  needed  to  be  searched.  This  turned  out 
to  be  very  definitely  the  case . 


r Mi 
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SECTION  II 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

To  accompany  the  framework  for  thinking  which  the  previous  section 
attempts  to  set  up,  there  should  he  a hit  of  historical  perspective  on  the 
development  of  the  community  programs . The  19th  Century  picture  was  that 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  American  cities;  an  Associated  Charities 
(begun  1889),  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  (1850)  for  assistance  to  Jewish 
members  of  the  community,  institutions  for  housing  children  and  a Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  to  prosecute  instances  of  abuse 
and  cruelty  to  children. 

The  path  of  development  of  the  private  agency  family  service  program 
has  been  beset  by  hazards . Only  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  had  a contin- 
uous and  consistent  growth  to  full  stature  as  a modern  family  case  work  ser- 
vice, now  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency,  Earthquake,  panics  and  finally 
the  big  depression  kept  the  Associated  Charities  in  the  role  of  community 
relief-giving  agency.  It  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Citizens'  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  and  the  State  and  Federal  successors  to  that  agency.  What  it  had 
represented  in  family  case  work  died  there  (September,  1933). 

As  a result  of  the  "Elkus  Report”  the  concept  of  family  case  work  ser- 
vice was  resurrected  and  through  the  generosity  of  the  Rosenberg  Foundation 
the  Family  Service  Agency  was  enabled  to  begin  functioning  in  1939.  This 
represented  an  attempt  to  cut  in  at  the  stag©  which  had  been  reached  by  that 
time  in  the  family  service  movement  in  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  up-to- 
date  skills  and  concepts  of  social  case  work.  Before  it  had  time  to  grow 
in  strength  and  size,  to  disseminate  these  concepts  in  the  community  and  win 
acceptance  of  and  respect  for  them,  it  was  merged  with  the  huge  Children's 
Agency. 
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In  1930  & Family  Division  of  Catholic  Social  Services  was  inaugurated. 
It,  too,  remained  overshadowed  hy  its  "big  sister  agency,  Little  Children's 
Aid  Society,  with  its  twenty-five  year  history  and  great  load  of  public 
charges . Welding  of  these  two  through  a Central  Intake  in  1938  was  a sound 
technical  step  but  it  could  do  nothing  to  remove  the  handicap. 

The  beginnings  of  child  placing  appear  as  a Children's  Agent  in  the 
Associated  Charities  in  1901.  By  1907  when  the  so-called  "San  Francisco 
Plan"  was  worked  out  with  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  maintenance  of  minors 
fund  was  set  up  by  San  Francisco  County,  this  had  blossomed  into  the  Child- 
ren's Agency.  In  the  same  year  the  Little  Children's  Aid  Society  was  start- 
ed. Thereafter  these  two  carried  on  really  as  pseudo-public  child  caring 
services,  caring  for  public  wards  from  the  Court.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses there  was  no  real  private  child  caring  activity  except  by  institutions 
until  within  the  last  very  few  years  when  both  child  placing  agencies  began 
to  develop  the  so-called  "community  service  cases." 

So,  except  for  the  steady  progress  of  the  Jewish  family- children  pro- 
gram, the  picture  is  that  of  a community  which  has  had  less  than  a decade  of 
development  of  family  case  work  service,  less  than  half  a decade  of  private 
child  placing  service  in  the  terms  that  such  private  agency  functioning  is 
understood  throughout  most  of  the  country.  What  this  implies  in  relation 
to  experienced  leadership,  trained  technicians  and  informed  lay  backing  can 
be  imagined. 

One  bright  spot  In  the  picture  for  a brief  period  was  the  Children's 
Protective  Society.  From  the  passing  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  in  1931  until  it  voluntarily  closed  its  own  doors  this 
Society  offered  a skilled,  stand-by  case  work  service  to  families  in  the  in- 
terests of  child  protection,  turning  to  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  occasional 
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instances  where  removal  of  children  was  indicated.  At  a point  when  there 
was  neither  private  family  or  children's  casework  service  it  offered  some- 
thing of  hoth  until  it  passed  out  of  the  picture  in  1944 , probably  ten  years 
too  soon. 

The  public  services  in  the  interests  of  children  present  this  pattern 
of  development.  From  shortly  after  its  creation  in  1903,  the  Juvenile  Court 
became  the  administrative  instrument  for  providing  financial  support  for 
children  in  foster  care  under  the  maintenance  of  minors  fund.  Shortly  there- 
after it  was  in  the  business  of  granting  assistance  to  children  in  their  own 
homes,  still  using  the  private  children’s  agencies  to  furnish  the  supervision 
service.  This  ran  along  parallel  with  the  Public  Welfare  Department  program 
which  began  with  the  Widow’s  Pension  Law  in  1911  and  developed  into  the  pres- 
ent local-State -Federal  program  of  aid  to  needy  children.  Only  in  July, 

1943>  were  the  balance  of  the  Court-agency  cases  of  children  in  their  own  and 
relatives'  homes  transferred  to  the  Public  Welfare  Department 

Since  the  closing  of  the  Children's  Protective  Society  the  Juvenile 
Court  has  attempted  to  fill  the  gap  in  part,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ceiving and  investigating  neglect  complaints  from  community  persons  and  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  those  cases  where  adjudication  appears  warranted. 


; 
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SECTION  III 

PROVIDING  SERVICES  FOR  FAHIL  ,I_E_S 

As  was  pointed  up  "by  the  discussion  in  Section  I,  there  are  no 
norms  to  tell  us  about  how  much  family  service  the  program  in  any  community 
must  provide . Statistical  procedures  vary  too  much  and  are  affected  by 
variations  in  agency  policy  and  practice  as  to  definitions  of  service, 
length  of  time  cases  are  active,  and  various  other  factors.  Some  public 
welfare  departments  carry  a family  service  load  in  addition  to  public  as- 
sistance, some  do  not.  The  policy  of  a local  Red  Cross  chapter  alone  can 
influence  the  figures  greatly. 

It  is  true  that  the  table  on  rates  per  10,000  of  the  population 
(See  Section  l)  shows  San  Francisco  second  from  the  top  in  number  of  ac- 
tive family  service  cases  . The  following  table  gives  the  detail  by  agen- 
cies for  February,  19^8,  and  it  shows  how  the  total  is  affected  by  the 
large  amount  of  work  classified  as  "family  service"  by  International  In- 
stitute and  Travelers’  Aid,  the  heavy  relief  activity  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  the  considerable  volume  of  refu- 
gee service  by  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency.  In  many  other  cities 
these  factors  would  either  not  be  found  at  all  or  have  much  less  weight 


in  the  total. 
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Table  F-l 

Case  Load,  of  Family  Welfare  and  Relief  Agencies 
February,  1948 


Agency 

Total  Intake 
(new,  old, 
renewal ) 

Total 

Active 

Cases 

Total 

Receiving 

Relief 

Catholic  Social  Services 
(l)  Family  Division 

134 

348 

105 

Family  and  Children's  Agency 

195 

547 

49 

Jewish  Family  Service  Agency^1) 

104 

425 

132 

Total 

433 

1320 

288 

Public  Welfare  Department 
(l)  Indigent  Aid 

6l8 

2704 

2532 

(2)  Aid  to  Needy  Children 
(family  cases) 

29 

502 

492 

Total 

647 

3206 

3024 

Traveler’s  Aid 

221 

308 

NR(2) 

American  Red  Cross 

857 

1515 

467 

International  Institute 

210 

427 

5 

Italian  Welfare 

29 

77 

7 

Salvation  Army 

365 

491 

450 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 

NR 

NR 

411 

(1)  Includes  refugee  service  (Sc  F.  Service  for  Emigrees)  and  incurables. 

(2)  NR  means  "not  reported". 


. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  the  survey  procedure  to  get  a clearer 
local  picture  was  directed  at  finding  out  which  families  were  getting  to  the 
services,  how  they  got  there  and  what  kind  of  services  they  received.  The 
procedure  took  three  forms,,  First,  an  inquiry  was  conducted  among  the  hos- 
pital and  out-patient  clinic  services,  the  psychiatric  clinics,  the  various 
Health  Department  nursing  services,  the  child  welfare  services  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  community  centers,  the  day  nurseries  and  the  Information 
Service  of  the  Community  Chest,  as  well  as  within  the  agencies  involved  in 
the  survey.  Second,  a case  sample  was  chosen  of  every  fourth  case  dealt 
with  "by  the  Juvenile  Court  (19^7)  in  its  neglect  and  dependency  work,  in 
which  children  were  committed  as  a result  of  the  Court  adjudication.  All 
existing  case  records  on  these  families  were  read,  wherever  they  could  he 
located.  Third,  a schedule  was  submitted  to  the  staff  workers  in  the  pri- 
vate and  public  family  services  to  secure  information  about  individual  fam- 
ilies from  a large  sample  of  the  May  applications  and  May  current  case  load, 
in  terms  of  problems  presented  and  services  rendered. 

Herewith  are  the  results  of  this  procedure . 

"Case  Finding”  and  Referral 

Those  community  services  which  have  their  contact  with  people  in 
terms  of  health  care,  recreation,  education  and  neighborhood  activity  are 
natural  cross-roads  of  the  flow  of  human  problems . Among  the  people  who 
pass  through  them  are  many  who  have  serious  life  difficulties  and  personal 
problems . At  these  cross  roads  their  problems  tend  to  be  revealed,  either 
because  of  their  need  to  discuss  them  or  because  the  person  serving  them  has 
sharp  enough  perception  to  become  aware  of  or  suspect  some  problem.  Here  is 
the  prime  opportunity  to  connect  them  up  with  the  social  services  that  spec- 
ialize in  dealing  with  family  or  individual  problems.  How  well  this  refer- 
ral is  done  depends  on  how  well  informed  the  referring  person  is  about  agency 


. 
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functions  and  how  much  effort  he  makes  to  help  the  troubled  person  under- 
stands why  he  should  present  himself  to  a specific  agency  for  service . It 
also  depends  on  whether  or  not  amateur  efforts  to  deal  with  the  trouble  are 
attempted  by  the  person  identifying  the  case  situation,  without  the  requi- 
site skills  in  case  work. 

The  hospital  social  work  departments  and  psychiatric  clinics  being 
staffed  by  case  workers  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  cases  not  requiring 
their  service  to  other  agencies . However,  their  practices  in  this  regard 
varied  greatly  and  there  were  no  reliable  statistics  to  indicate  the  volume 
of  the  referrals.  Almost  no  records  are  kept  of  such  cases  so  that  no  ob- 
jective judgment  of  the  validity  of  the  referrals  could  be  made . 

The  community  centers  were  aware  of  the  personal  troubles  of  their 
clientele  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  so-called  "coundelling  and  guidance" 
activity.  The  impression  of  the  survey  staff  is  that  these  were  rather 
casual,  non  case-worker  efforts  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  which  had  a working  arrangement  for  the  service  with  the  Jewish  Fam- 
ily Service  Agency.  No  records  were  kept  in  the  other  centers  which  would 
permit  of  a case  reading  check  up  and  no  statistics  regarding  the  referrals . 

The  nursing  services  were  alert  to  the  problems  of  those  they 
dealt  with,  with  a desire  to  make  referrals  and  the  need  for  a place  to  reg- 
ister complaints  about  improper  care  and  neglect  of  children.  Here  again, 
no  recorded  material  was  available  for  statistical  analysis . The  staff  of 
the  Foster  Home  Division  of  the  Health  Department  reported  referring  10  to 
20  cases  per  month  to  the  family  service  agencies . In  the  case  reading  sam- 
ple it  was  found  that  10$  of  the  children  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  on 
neglect  or  dependency  charges  came  from  this  Division, 

The  private  day  nursery  services  were  very  aware  of  the  social 
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problems  of  their  clientele,  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  related  to  the 
need  for  day  care.  However,  there  seemed  to  be  little  connection  between 
that  awareness  and  an  effort  to  help  them  secure  family  case  work  services . 

The  greatest  variation  existed  in  the  school  system.  Teachers, 
principals,  counsellors,  attendance  officers  and  the  several  special  educa- 
tion divisions  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department  showed  interest  in  child  be- 
havior and  family  problems  in  various  ways  . As  various  were  the  efforts  they 
put  forth  to  deal  with  them,  or  refer  them.  Some  made  referrals  to  the 
School  Department's  own  case  work  service,  the  Child  Guidance  Service,  al- 
though this  was  in  smaller  degree  than  it  should  have  been.  Too  many  were 
inclined  to  bring  the  case  into  the  hands  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  either  to 
the  Prevention  Division  for  "behavior  problem"  treatment  or  on  a neglect 
charge . Some  made  use  of  community  agencies  according  to  their  own  individu- 
al understanding  of  those  agencies ' functions . The  use  of  the  family-child- 
ren !s  case  work  agencies  was  very  limited,  except  on  the  part  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Service,  which  showed  a skillful  use  of  referral  to  appropriate 
agencies.  The  Attendance  Bureau,  which  has  by  far  the  greatest  "case  findA 
ing"  opportunity  has,  in  the  past,  confined  itself  narrowly  to  referrals  to 
the  Juvenile  Court.  Of  a total  of  542  referrals  in  the  school  year,  (1946- 
1947)  411  were  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  only  44  children  were  referred  to 
family  and  children's  agencies. 

The  Information  Service  of  the  Community  Chest  is  a key  spot  at 
which  to  visualize  the  group  of  people  who  are  having  difficulty  in  getting 
their  need  for  service  before  the  appropriate  agency.  An  analysis  was  made 
of  the  223  April  information  requests  to  see  what  kind  of  referrals  were  in- 
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Type  of  Agency  Number  of  Referrals 

Public  Welfare  Department  ................  . . . .40 

Leisure  Time  Agencies  (including  Camps) 40 

Day  Care  Services 35 

Foster  Home  Division,  Dept,  of  Public  Health 24 

Family  and  Children’s  Services 40 

Salvation  Army 10 

American  Red  Cross  5 

Health,  hospital  and  nursing  services 22 

Mental  Hygiene  services . 9 

Juvenile  Court 3 

Miscellaneous  22 

Total  referrals 250 


This  is  in  itself  a small  volume  of  central  information  point  re- 
quests for  a city  the  size  of  San  Francisco.  The  referrals  made  to  the  pub- 
lic relief  and  private  family  services  represent  less  than  4#  of  their  to- 
tal monthly  intake . However,  what  is  revealed  by  the  individual  request 
situations  helps  to  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  from  the  rest  of  the  in- 
quiry. These  conclusions  are  as  follows s 

1-  There  is  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  services  of 
the  private  agencies,  and  a lack  of  understanding  of  what  case  work  service 
is  on  the  part  of  people  engaged  in  the  related  community  services 

2-  There  is  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  what  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram can  and  cannot  do  and  of  the  eligibility  requirements,  even  on  the  part 
of  social  workers,  and  consequent  frustration  and  criticism. 

3-  There  has  been  lack  of  common  referral  procedure  among  the  agencies 
and  almost  complete  absence  of  keeping  track  by  some  simple  record  process 
of  what  happens  to  referrals . 

4-  There  has  been  confusion  among  people  employed  in  schools,  nursing 
and  other  community  services  between  the  concepts  of  "referral",  i.e.,  help- 
ing a person  to  present  himself  as  an  applicant  for  service  to  the  appropri- 
ate agency,  and  "complaint"  or  "report",  i.e.;  expecting  the  agency  to  act 
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upon  complaint  or  report  "by  inserting  itself  into  the  client’s  situation. 
There  is  also  confusion  "between  "referring"  for  whatever  the  agency  finds 
the  client's  service  need  to  be  and  demanding  of  an  agency  a service  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  referring  person’s  prescription. 

5-  Too  many  social  workers  (and  others)  have  preconceived  notions  of  the 
willingness  or  unwillingness  to  serve  on  the  part  of  certain  agencies . Some 
of  these  notions  are  based  on  facts  that  no  longer  obtain,  some  on  prejudice 
against  the  new  or  the  different,  some  are  based  on  loyalties  or  hostilities 
that  have  their  roots  in  the  dead  past . 

6-  There  is  a degree  of  insularity  and  sometimes  an  absence  of  frank 
talk  that  has  prevented  many  people  from  catching  up  with  the  fairly  rapid 
and  rather  pronounced  changes  in  the  social  work  set  up  in  San  Francisco, 
such  as  are  presented  in  the  preceding  section  on  historical  developments. 

7-  Community  services,  especially  the  recreation  and  neighborhood  ser- 
vices are  in  danger  of  engaging  in  amateur  case  work  or  setting  up  profes- 
sional services  in  competition  with  the  family  case  work  services,  in  their 
zeal  to  see  that  their  people  are  helped.  What  they  need  to  do  is  learn  how 
to  help  their  people  turn  to  these  services  which  the  community  has  provided 
and  how  to  pave  the  way  to  their  proper  use , 

8-  Changes  in  agency  policy  have  been  made  without  due  reference  to 
their  effect  upon  the  relationship  to  other  agencies,  without  inter-agency 
consultation  and  without  sufficient  prior  notice  to  other  agencies 

9-  People  in  the  community  are  genuinely  puzzled  as  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pect in  service  and  from  whom,  when  they  believe  they  have  a legitimate  com- 
plaint about  a family's  failure  to  provide  and  care  properly  for  its  chil- 
dren. 

10-  The  agencies  need  to  have  more  assurance  that  they  are  part  of  a gen- 
uine community  planning  process  through  which  they  can  take  effective  steps 
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in  relation  to  the  community  program. 

The  Service  History  Sample 

The  "best  way  to  get  an  objective,  impartial  picture  of  the  rela- 
tion between  families  in  trouble  and  the  family  and  child  welfare  services 
of  the  community  is  to  read  the  case  records  of  the  families  served.  The 
group  which  was  selected  here  was  the  neglect  and  dependency  cases  which  on 
first  adjudication  by  the  Juvenile  Court  in  19^7>  resulted  in  commitment  of 
the  children  as  wards  of  the  Court  and  provided  with  out-of-home  care . The 
children  numbered  k06 , representing  260  families . Every  fourth  case  was 
pulled  out  and  the  clearings  on  it  from  the  Social  Service  Exchange  were  ob- 
tained. This  showed  where  case  records  might  be  found  on  these  families  in 
any  case  work  agency  and  enabled  the  survey  case  reading  staff  to  read  the 
entire  service  history,  as  far  back  as  it  was  recorded,  on  through  the  19^7 
Court  action.  Tables  F-3  to  5 inclusive  show  the  contacts  of  these  families 
with  different  combinations  of  family  and  children’s  services  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  contact . 

That  the  families  had  a great  volume  of  services  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  50$  of  them  had  had  experiences  with  four  or  more  such  agencies 
(Table  F-2)  and  that  40$  of  them  had  anywhere  from  6 to  25  service  incidents 
or  episodes  with  family  and  children’s  agencies,  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  Juvenile  Court  (Table  F-3).  Some  of  these  histories  ran  back 
over  twenty  years . 

Table  F-4  shows  that  half  of  the  episodes  were  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic relief,  one-third  of  them  were  in  terms  of  family,  child-placing  or  in- 
stitutional service,  and  one-sixth  involved  Juvenile  Court  action  prior  to 
the  1947  action.  (All  cases  in  the  sample  were  involved  in  a 194  7 Court 
action.)  60 $ of  the  families  had  a service  history  representing  contact 
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In  Table  F-5  we  see  the  slightly  over  GQfjo  of  the  families  had  a service  his- 
tory representing  contact  with  three  or  more  relief,  case  work  and  institu- 
tional services  in  various  combinations . Two-thirds  of  these  had  a prior 
experience  with  the  Juvenile  Court,  often  resulting  in  placement  of  one  or 
more  of  their  children. 

Conclusions  from  Case -Reading  Sample 

Quite  evidently  these  cases  did  not  arrive  in  Court  in  19^7  for 
lack  of  service  from  the  community’s  agencies.  Indeed,  the  many  prior  Court 
appearances,  the  many  prior  independent  placements  and  the  facts  in  the  ser- 
vice history  convinced  the  survey  staff  that  the  majority  of  these  place- 
ments were  inevitable,  in  the  light  of  the  character  and  attitudes  of  the 
parents . If  there  be  criticism  it  must  be  directed  against  failure  to  be 
more  sharp  in  diagnosis  to  perceive  the  justification  for  removing  the  chil- 
dren and  placing  them  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  case . It  is  in  this  area 
that  the  family  case  work  program  of  San  Francisco  was  inadequate . 

With  reference  to  that  group  of  cases  where  the  judgment  of  the 
survey  staff  was  that  here  had  been  some  possibility  of  prevention  of  the 
placement,  the  study  of  the  service  histories  made  it  clear  that  many  of 
these  complex  family  situations  presented  a greater  challenge  than  the  ex- 
isting services  can  meet,  as  they  are  consituted  and  as  they  behave . The 
agencies  make  little  use  of  the  previous  experience  each  other  has  had  with 
a family.  In  47  of  62  cases,  where  there  was  existing  history  of  signifi- 
cance, there  appeared  to  be  no  use,  - or  very  little,  of  these  records  by 
any  other  agency  in  30  cases . In  the  remaining  17  there  was  evidence  of 
some  use  of  other  agency  histories.  As  a corrolary  to  this,  the  records  did 
not  reveal  effort  to  get  together  in  case  conference  to  pool  their  knowledge 
and  judgment  in  a joint  plan.  In  only  one  instance  of  the  case  reading  sam- 
ple was  there  record  of  such  joint  case  conference . 
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Except  for  the  Children's  Protective  Society  records,  there  was 
little  evidence  in  the  records  of  the  kind  of  consistent,  long  time  family 
service  of  the  kind  that  sometimes  enables  these  families  to  remain  intact 
at  a reasonably  acceptable  level.  There  are  some  of  these  cases  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  private  family-children’s  agencies  in  terms  of  applications 
for  service  and  there  needs  to  be  more  focussing  on  selecting  the  really 
hopeful  ones  and  giving  the  stand-by  service.  It  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  cases  of  this  type  come  to  attention  by  way  of  report  or  complaint  from 
a community  person  or  non-case  work  agency.  The  private  agencies  have  made 
it  a policy  not  to  accept  cases  on  neglect  complaint  by  a third  party.  It 
was  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Children’s  Protective  Society 
that  neglect  complaints  would  be  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  However, 
it  is  the  experience  of  case  work  agencies  that  in  protective  service  cases 
of  this  type  the  majority  of  cases  do  not  warrant  the  authoritative  action 
of  the  Court . It  is  this  group  of  cases  about  which  the  survey  staff  has 
encountered  so  much  confusion  and  criticism  and  demand  that  "somebody  do 
something  about  them" . The  creation  of  a case  work  service  for  them  is 
clearly  indicated . 

It  was  apparent  in  reading  some  of  these  cases  that  home-maker 
service  might  have  been  a part  of  a preventive  service  for  the  families,  and 
indeed  would  sometimes  have  been  used,  had  there  been  more  of  it  available . 

A vigorous  effort  to  develop  more  would  be  justified.  A homemaker  service 
may  seem  more  expensive  than  child  care  on  a month -by-month  comparison,  but 
experience  shows  it  is  much  cheaper  in  view  of  the  long  time  child  care  that 
may  result  for  want  of  using  it. 
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Relief 

The  discussions  of  the  case  reading  staff  came  around  recurrently 
to  their  impression  that,  in  a round-about  way,  recourse  was  being  had  to 
the  relatively  easy  and  accessible  procedure  of  tapping  the  "maintenance  of 
minors"  fund  through  Court  action  for  child  care  as  an  alternative  to  trying 
for  public  assistance  for  the  family.  Parents  would  place  their  children  in 
independent  homes  or  institutions,  give  up  the  struggle  to  pay  the  bill  out 
of  their  meager  resources,  and  shortly  the  children  would  be  in  the  Court  to 
become  charges  on  the  maintenance  of  minors  fund.  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  agencies,  too,  were  affected  in  their  practice  by  the  easy 
access  to  Court  support  as  compared  with  the  rigid,  withholding  character 
of  the  policies  or  practice  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  categorically  that  children  came 
into  care  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone,  there  did  appear  to  be  cases  where 
public  assistance,  more  freely  and  generously  given  might  well  have  prevent- 
ed the  placement  outcome . 

Some  cases  appeared  to  be  really  eligible  but  somehow  never  got 
over  the  hump  of  some  of  the  more  restrictive  policies  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Department.  Policies  of  this  sort  which  cropped  out  in  the  case  reading  are 
as  follows i 

1-  The  policy  of  counting  any  family  group  living  in  a household  to- 
gether as  one,  requiring  any  assets  or  income  to  be  counted  as  available  to 
all,  — whether  in  reality  it  is  or  is  not. 

2-  The  policy  of  rejection  when  there  are  two  able  bodied  women  in  the 
household,  on  the  theory  that  one  should  care  for  the  household  while  the 
other  goes  out  as  breadwinner. 

3-  The  policy  of  rejecting  an  applicant  whose  children  are  not  with 
her  but  whose  application  for  aid  is  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish  her  home . 
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There  would  appear  to  be  some  connection  between  this  sort  of 
thing  and  the  facts  discussed  in  Section  I,  that  San  Francisco  ranks  among 
the  lowest  of  eight  large  cities  in  number  of  indigent  aid  and  aid  to  needy 
children  per  10,000  of  the  population,  while  it  is  fourth  highest  in  number 
of  children  in  foster  homes  and  institutions . 

Statistical  Count  of  Problems  and  Services . 

Schedules  on  826  different  families  were  filled  out  by  the  workers 
in  eight  public  and  private  agencies  giving  some  form  of  family  service . 

They  were  families  who  were  under  care  in  May  or  had  applied  for  service  in 
that  month.  This  is  the  first  time,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  that  such 
a cross-section  has  been  obtained  according  to  a schedule  that  provided  for 
reasonable  uniform  analysis  and  classification  of  family's  problems. 

Problems 

A total  of  2592  problems  were  reported  as  seen  among  these  826 
families.  They  group  themselves  into  seven  major  categories,  as  follows: 


Problems  in  Internal  Family  Belationships 944 

External  Family  Eelationships 255 

Family  Crises  689 

Unemployment 199 

Unemployability .117 

Structural  Weakness  of  Family 222 

Extra  Burdens  Eelated  to  Economic  Reed . . .166 


The  detail  given  in  Table  F-6  reveals  significant  points . Eatur- 
ally  the  total  under  Family  Crises  is  high  since  it  often  counts  the  crisis 
point  or  stage  reached  by  one  of  the  other  problem  groups,  particularly  in 
the  economic  area.  With  this  accounted  for  we  see  that  the  overwhelming 
group  is  the  internal  Family  Eelationships . This  is  an  area  of  trouble  that 
calls  primarily  for  case  work  service . 

The  intensity  of  this  service  need  is  emphasized  by  an  analysis  of 
the  types  of  unadjusted  and  maladjusted  personalities  which  were  counted  up 
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in  the  total  group  of  families . A total  of  1021  individuals  were  identified 
as  falling  into  one  (sometimes  two)  of  the  following  classifications  of  un- 
adjusted personality? 


Personality  Type 

Emotionally  unstable 

231 

Emotionally  immature 

297 

Marked  emotionality 

74 

Mentally  retarded  or 

mentally  deficient 

96 

Socially  retarded  (*) 

108 

Neurotic 

148 

Psychopathic 

24 

Alcoholic 

55 

Psychotic 

45 

Social  deviate  (*) 

13 

(*)  Socially  retarded.  By  this  we  mean  an  imperfect 
adjustment  to  the  economic  and  cultural  situation  in  which 
an  individual  finds  himself,  whereas  as  in  a situation  with 
which  he  is  more  familiar  his  adjustment  would  probably  be 
much  better  (e.g.,  immigrant) . 

Social  Deviate . By  this  we  mean  an  individual  whose 
personality  and  behavior  patterns  are  such  that  he  would  be 
an  adjusted  person  only  in  what  by  ordinary  standards  would 
be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  society  (e.g.,  homosexual). 

One  out  of  five  of  the  adults  reported  on  was  divorced  or 


separated . 


This  not  only  emphasizes  the  need  for  case  work  skills  but  nothing 
could  more  clearly  indicate  the  importance  of  three  things  in  the  psychiat- 
ric area;  (a)  psychiatric  consultation  to  the  staff  members  who  must  work 
with  these  people;  (b)  diagnostic  service  from  the  clinic  teams  and  (c) 
treatment  by  psychiatrists . 

The  fact  that  27$  of  the  problems  fell  into  the  four  categories 
that  relate  to  economic  need  shows  how  case  work  service  and  assistance  are 
intertwined.  Only  14  families  were  reported  as  receiving  unemployment  in- 
surance, which  shows  that  this  is  a group  of  families  where  other  financial 
assistance  enters  in  as  an  important  factor. 
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The  groups  of  problems  reported,  Structural  Weakness  of  Family 
(222),  Crippled  Family  (198)  and  Conflict  Between  Parents  (200)  make  a to- 
tal representing  24$  of  problems  reported.  There  is  no  doubt  some  duplica- 
tion here,  as  between  the  first  two,  but  grouped  they  do  give  an  indication 
of  numbers  of  children  living  in  less  favorable  situations,  the  kind  from 
which  the  need  for  child  welfare  services  spring. 

Services 

Table  F-7  gives  the  detail  of  services  requested  by  the  families 
or  that  seemed  needed  at  the  point  of  application  and  set  off  against  them 
the  volume  of  services  rendered  by  the  agencies . 

Table  F-7 


Type  of  Service  Problems  Services 

Presented  Given 


Total 

1602 

2264 

Financial  Assistance 

298 

402 

Employment  Service 

46 

36 

Homemaker  Service 

45 

50 

Vocational  Service 

10 

8 

Legal  Aid 

30 

29 

Casework  Service 

429 

752 

Child  Placement 

255 

360 

Parent-Child  Bd.  Ho. 

14 

9 

Foster  Day  Care 

17 

20 

Institutional  Care 

26 

23 

Medical  Care 

74 

46 

Hospital  Care 

31 

20 

Nursing  Service 

6 

5 

Leisure  Time  Activity 

12 

16 

Psychiatric  Service 

59 

3^ 

Mental  Institution 

5 

3 

Court  Action 

76 

118 

Disposition  of  Complaint 

2 

1 

Probation 

1 

5 

Supervision  in  home 

30 

51 

Supervision  in  institution 

1 

1 

Housing 

35 

31 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Service,  etc. 

50 

150 

Travel  Service 

25 

67 

Other,  miscellaneous 

25 

27 

These  figures  cannot  be  taken  too  literally  in  comparison  with  each  other 
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because  "Services  Given"  includes  a great  many  referrals  for  the  indicated 
service  without  assurance  that  it  was  actually  given.  However>  they  do  show 
in  rough  proportion  the  services  that  are  needed . In  much  the  same  way  as 
the  "Problems"  table  they  show  the  high  concentration  of  family  case  work 
services  and  child  care  services  that  need  to  be  provided . 

In  the  face  of  the  kind  of  demand  represented  by  these  figures,  the 
only  generic  family  service  agency  that  can  apparently  meet  its  demand  is 
the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency.  At  least  the  processes  of  the  survey  un- 
covered no  comment,  opinion  or  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  Family  and 
Children's  Agency  and  Catholic  Social  Services  are  swamped  by  their  demand . 

In  the  case  reading  process  of  the  survey  it  was  revealed  that  their  apparent 
family  case  load,  as  shown  by  the  usual  statistics  is  whittled  down  to  very 
small  proportions  when  analyzed.  Take  away  that  part  of  the  count  which 
represents  families  of  children  already  in  care  and  those  in  process  of  in- 
take, deduct  the  cases  in  which  a brief  steering,  referral  or  advice  service 
was  rendered,  or  the  applicant  withdrew  and  you  have  a very  limited  volume 
of  family  service  completed  that  is  of  the  type  we  have  called  stand-by  ser- 
vice , Contrasting  this  with  the  service  data  in  the  table  and  with  what  was 
seen  in  the  case  reading  the  survey  staff  was  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
great  need  for  additional  family  service  and  of  the  price  being  paid  for  the 
preoccupation  of  these  agencies  with  their  overwhelming  child  caring  task. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  summarizes  briefly  the  areas  of  family  service  needs 
which  are  not  being  met  to  the  extent  or  in  the  fashion  which  the  volume  or 
type  of  need  apparently  requires . 

A . Families  needing  helpful  stand-by  services  sometimes  called  "environ- 
mental case  work";  help  related  to  housing,  homemaker  service,  legal 
difficulties,  medical  care,  etc.;  help  in  relation  to  care  of  their 
children  such  as  day  care,  foster  homes,  boarding  schools,  institu- 
tions. Sometimes  the  need  is  related  to  financial  assistance,  but 
not  necessarily  to  public  relief.  Sometimes  related  to  the  desir- 
ability of  carrying  the  agencies’  service  actively  to  the  client, 
wherever  he  may  be . 

B.  Families  about  whom  some  community  person  wants  something  done; 
usually  with  reference  to  parental  neglect  or  child  behavior  problems. 

C.  Families  needing  and  seeking  help  in  relation  to  child  behavior  prob- 
lems . 

D.  Families  needing  financial  assistance  adequate  to  prevent  family  dis- 
organization and  breakdown. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  suggestions  which  can  be  made  at  this  point  for  steps  to  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation  are  given  here,  keyed  in  by  letter  (A  through 
D)  to  the  conclusions  above s 

A.  Steps  to  provide  more  assurance  that  family  service  agencies  are  not 
"too  selective"  or  "ivory  tower"  in  their  service  program. 

1.  Activity  by  Family  and  Children's  Council  for ; 

(a)  Development  of  and  clear  cut  description  of  function 
by  the  several  agencies  to  the  end  that  full  coverage 
of  the  community’s  family  service  needs  is  had, 

(b)  To  develop  common  procedures  for  referral  of  cases, 
report  back  on  action,  and  statistical  record  of  such 
action. 

(c)  To  provide  inter-agency  consultation  re  changes  in 
policy  of  intake  and  referral. 

2.  Development  of  -understanding  by  "case -finding"  sources  of  how 
to  prepare  family  for  referral  to  a service  agency. 

3.  Development  of  a concept  of  "case  work  coverage  program"  by 
the  family- children' s agencies;  namely  the  provision  of  a 
service  to  which  any  one  can  apply  or  be  sent  with  assurance 
that  the  service  will  stand-by  until  thorough  exploration  of 
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need  has  "been  had  and  followed  by  aiding  the  clients 
to  use  to  maximum  advantage  any  of  the  welfare  and 
health  resources  provided  hy  the  community  that  are 
applicable  to  all  of  his  needs . 

4.  Provision  of  more  home-maker  service. 

B.  Creation  of  a case  work  service  prepared  to  accept  complaints,  reports 
and  referrals  from  community  persons  on  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
agency  to  initiate  activity;  equipped  to  give  full  exploratory  ser- 
vice, to  give  supervision  and  help  to  such  cases  and,  when  necessary, 
to  prepare  such  families  for  court  action  for  removal  and  for  place- 
ment of  their  children. 

C Clarification  of  Juvenile  Court  functions  in  the  area  of  child  behav- 
ior problems  not  classifiable  as  offenses,  where  parents  seek  help  or 
community  persons  wish  to  make  referrals . 

Be organization  of  "case  finding"  machinery  in  the  schools . 

Development  of  a consultant  tie-up  between  the  family  agencies  and 
the  community  centers  in  relation  to  their  case-finding  potential- 
ities . 

D.  Development  of  a plan  for  a positive  effort  to  use  relief  to  prevent 
family  breakdown  and  consequent  placement  of  their  children. 

Discussion  by  the  Survey  Committee  with  the  Public  Welfare  Commission 
as  to  what  this  may  mean  in  liberalization  of  regulations  and  admini- 
strative practice . 

Discussion  between  public  and  private  agencies  regarding  method  of 
selecting  families  and  developing  cooperative  relief  and  case  work 
plans  for  them. 
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SECTION  IV 

PROVIDING  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Although  the  family  service  and  public  assistance  program  of  the 
community  should  be  designed , in  large  measure,  to  be  effective  in  prevent- 
ing the  necessity  of  caring  for  children  away  from  their  own  homes,  it  can- 
not be  one  hundred  per  cent  successful.  Some  family  units  are  irretrievably 
broken  up,  some  fail  to  satisfy  even  minimum  standards  of  caring  for  chil- 
dren, some  can  best  be  helped  in  their  troubles  by  some  form  of  child  care 
for  their  children,  some  are  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  the  care  of 
their  children. 

What  this  means  to  San  Francisco’s  child  caring  program  is  shown 
in  Tables  C-l  to  C-5.  For  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  average 
monthly  flow  of  36  and  average  annual  flow  of  438  children  into  the  child 
placing  agencies . During  the  six  of  the  past  ten  years  when  Infant  Shelter 
was  on  a 24-hour  care  basis  the  institutions  received  an  average  monthly 
flew  of  6l  children  or  an  annual  average  of  729.  Charts  C-II  and  C-III 
(Appendix)  show  this  flow  and  the  broken  line  indicates  the  decreasing 
trend,  something  which  has  been  characteristic  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  February,  1948,  there  were  in  care  a total  of  2014 
children  of  which  1192  were  with  the  child  placing  agencies  and  822  were  in 
Institutions . 

It  must  be  carefully  noted  that,  as  shown  in  Table  C-l,  indepen- 
dent foster  homes  have  received  twice  as  many  children  as  the  private  child 
placing  agencies,  over  the  past  five  years.  (Figures  of  Foster  Home  Div- 
ision, Department  of  Public  Health.)  Thus,  as  the  following  chart  shows, 
the  majority  of  children  have  been  placed  without  case  work  service  and 


supervision. 
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Chart  C-l 

Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Number  Taken  Under  Foster  Home  Care  by  Private  Child  Caring  Agencies 
And  by  Foster  Home  Division,  Department  of  Public  Health,  19^3-19^7 • 

(Sources  Table  C-l) 


31.3* 


68.6* 

1354 

l Children 

68.7* 

j 1360 

[Children 

67.7* 

j 1271 

l Children 

70  M> 

| 1225 

1 Children 


yy/// /////A Family  and  Children's  Agency,  Little  Children’s  Aid  and 
Homewood  Terrace . 

I /Foster  Home  Division,  Department  of  Public  Health. 
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The  previous  data  have  been  in  terms  of  the  form  of  care  in  which 
the  children  are  found.  They  can  also  be  classified  in  terms  of  sponsor- 
ship, — as  public  charges  (wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court),  private  agency 
responsibility  (Community  Service  cases)  or  own  parent  responsibility, 
placed  in  independent  boarding  homes . It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  in- 
dependent homes  the  parents  must  pay  all  of  the  board,  varying  in  rate  from 
$60  to  $100  per  monthj  in  Community  Service  cases  the  parents  are  paying 
most  of  the  foster  home  board  or  institution  fee;  where  the  children  are 
public  charges  many  parents  are  under  court  order  to  pay  some  part  of  the 
board . 

Children  in  Various  Types  of  Care  Classified  by  Sponsorship 


As  of  February  29,  1948 


Sponsorship  * 

Foster  Homes 

Institutions 

Total 

Public  Charges 

1,006 

338 

1,3** 

Community  Service  Cases 

186 

484 

670 

Independent  Foster  Homes 

613 

— 

613 

Total 

1,805 

822 

2,627 

In  additions  53  dependent  children  under  custody  of  probation  officers  of 
Juvenile  Court  in  foster  homes  and  44  children  in  detention 
care . 

* "Sponsorship"  implies  primary  responsibility  for  care 
and  obligation  to  guarantee  the  agreed  upon  payment  to 
the  foster  home  or  institution. 

"Public  Charges"  are  those  children  whom  the  Juvenile 
Court  has  taken  under  its  jurisdiction  or  for  whom  a 
public  welfare  department  has  accepted  responsibility, 
and  for  whom  the  public  authorities  guarantee  payment 
to  foster  homes  or  institutions . 

"Community  Service  Case"  is  the  phrase  used  by  San 
Francisco  placing  agencies  to  designate  what  is  cus- 
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tomarily  regarded  as  a private  agency  responsibility; 
namely,  those  cases  which  at  any  given  time  are  not 
eligible  to  he  public  charges  and  for  whom  the  private 
agency  guarantees  the  payment  to  the  foster  home . 

"Independent  Foster  Home"  is  a licensed  foster  home 
which  operates  independently,  making  arrangements  to 
board  children  and  for  collection  of  payment  direct- 
ly with  parents 


Finances 

The  total  cost  of  child  care  in  1947*  regardless  of  by  whom  paid, 
was  nearly  two  million  dollars.  The  following  table  shows  these  expendi- 
tures by  source  of  funds i 

Table  C-6 

Expenditures  b.v  Source  of  Funds  for  Child  Care  of  San  Francisco  Children 
(Dependent  and  Neglected) 


Total 

Public 

Private 

Protective 
and  Foster 
Home  Care 

Total 

Community  Chest 

All  Others 

$1,072,752 

616,856 

455,896 

408,350 

47,5^6 

Institutions 

914,067 

180, 384 

733,683 

267,149 

466,534 

Grand  Total 

$1,986,819 

797*240 

ZL 

1*189,579 

675*^99 

514,080 

Sixty- two  percent  of  this  total  expenditure,  or  $1,238,137*  was  the 
cost  of  public  charges,  the  balance,  $748,682,  being  the  expenditures  on  what 
are  called  "community  service"  or  private  agency  responsibility  cases. 

A very  significant  fact  is  that,  of  the  total  $1,238,137  expended 
for  the  care  of  public  charges,  at  least  $440,897  came  from  private  agency 
sources,  — most  of  it  from  the  Community  Chest.  This  is  definitely  a min- 
imum figure,  for  although  care  was  taken  to  calculate  that  share  of  the  pri- 
vate agency  costs,  there  were  case  work  and  intake  costs  in  the  family- cnll- 
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dfen's  agencies  that  could  not  be  isolated. 

The  figures  were  set  up  in  Tables  C-6  to  8 in  this  way  so  that 
there  might  be  a fair  comparison  in  terms  of  expenditures  for  child  care 
per  capita  of  the  total  city  population  with  the  1940  and  1946  figures 
available  for  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  in  the  reports  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  (Expenditures  for  Community  Health  and  Welfare). 

Table  C-9  shows  that  San  Francisco  has  an  expenditure  per  capita 
of  the  population  of  $1.37  for  protective  and  foster  care  and  $1.16  for 
institution  care,  as  compared  with  the  averages  for  five  selected  cities, 

6l  cents  for  protective  and  foster  care,  77  cents  for  institution  care. 

It  also  reveals  that  these  expenditures  have  risen  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  average  for  the  other  cities . 

The  way  in  which  the  increase  in  per  diem  cost  of  care  enters  in- 
to the  picture  is  shown  in  Table  C-10.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  insti- 
tution the  cost  per  diem  has  doubled  in  the  last  eight  years . Changes  in 
agency  structure  and  book  keeping  make  any  such  comparison  inadvisable  in 
the  case  of  foster  home  care . However,  the  per  diem  cost  for  1947  in  terms 
of  the  expenditures  shown  in  Table  C-7  and  the  total  days  care  reported  is 


figured  as  follows ; 

Family  and  Children's  Agency... $2.24 

Little  Children's  Aid  Society 2.06 

Homewood  Terrace  ...  2 .53 


These  figures  emphasize  the  point  that  care  of  children  away  from 
their  own  homes  is  one  of  social  work's  costliest  instruments,  warranting 
great  care  and  skill  in  employing  it. 
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The  previously  given  figures  reveal  that,  at  a point,  (Feh .29,1948) 
only  186  children  out  of  1805  in  foster  homes  were  classified  under  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  essentially  private  child  care  agency  service . Even 
so,  according  to  one  agency's  figures,  15  percent  of  these  were  really  pub- 
lic charges,  whose  cases  were  "being  processed  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
residue  represents  a small  volume  of  genuine  private  agency  service . 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  inadequacy  appears  in  the  financial  fig- 
ures above.  With  $440,897  of  the  available  private  funds  going  into  service, 
supplementation  of  board,  clothing  and  medical  expenses  for  the  large  number 
of  public  charges  cared  for  by  these  agencies,  there  is  little  left  for  the 
service  to  the  cases  that  are  not  eligible  to  be  public  charges . As  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  section,  this  primary  private  agency  function  was  really 
lost  sight  of  when  the  Juvenile  Court  and  its  program  of  public  support  were 
set  up,  and  it  has  only  recently  been  resurrected  by  the  Little  Children's 
Aid  and  the  Family  and  Children's  Agency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  more  private  agency  service  is 
clear.  The  large  group  of  independent  home  placements  known  to  the  Foster 
Home  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  contains  a great  potential 
service  need.  Many  of  these  have  been  referred  to  the  Division  for  foster 
homes  by  Child  Health  Centers,  school  nurses,  hospital  social  service  de- 
partments, and  not  a few  by  the  Family  and  Children's  Agency  and  Little  Chil- 
dren's Aid  themselves,  the  chief  reason  being  the  more  ready  availability  of 
these  foster  homes . Yet  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is  need  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a case  work  agency.  The  Foster  Home  Division,  recognizing  that 
need,  refers  from  10  to  20  cases  a month  to  the  family  service  agencies . 

The  case  reading  experience  of  the  survey  staff  revealed  that  31-5$  of  the 
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children  in  neglect  and  dependency  cases  in  the  sample  read  had  had  one 
or  more  independent  home  placements . Experience  in  communities  where  in- 
dependent homes  are  licensed  "by  public  case  work  agencies  shows  that  many 
of  those  using  the  homes  will  make  use  of  case  work  placement  service  and 
many  others  ought  to  be  under  skilled  case  work  supervision 

To  encourage  the  use  of  independent  boarding  homes  as  is  done 
in  San  Francisco  means  that  many  irresponsible,  unstable  or  incompetent 
people  will  experiment  with  such  boarding  plans  unwisely  with  no  one 
alert  to  the  situations  until  they  become  serious  and  perhaps  wind  up 
in  Juvenile  Court  on  abandonment  or  failure -to-support  charges.  It  means 
that  some  conscientious  parents  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  board  their 
children  when  public  assistance  or  other  alternative  plans  might  have 
been  worked  out  with  case  work  assistance , 

Every  experienced  child  welfare  worker  knows  that  among  the 
group  of  parents  who  seek  placement  for  their  children  there  are  many 
with  deep-seated  problems  and  very  real  needs;  that  the  request  for 
placement  is  therefore  often  a sign  of  trouble  and  so  calls  for  skilled 
exploration  and  warrants  the  offer  of  a wide  range  of  agency  service . 

To  neglect  such  a large  group  as  is  represented  by  the  annual  flow  of 
more  than  1000  children  in  the  boarding  homes  and  day  care  homes  of  the 
Health  Department  Foster  Home  Division  is  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
getting  early  hold  of  many  cases  which  later  on  do  find  their  way  into 
agency  hands,  and  especially  the  Court,  in  an  advanced,  serious  stage 
of  deterioration. 

Machinery  for  Procuring  Public  Support 

The  system  used  for  providing  care  for  children,  namely  making 
the  child  a ward  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  making  an  order  for  his  support 
and  turning  him  over  to  a private  agency  for  care,  has  many  awkward 


facets . 
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uses  a complicated  judicial  process  to  provide  support  when  an  administra- 
tive process  of  determining  eligibility  and  ordering  a grant  could  be  used, 
as  it  is  for  A.N.C.  grants  by  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  It  subjects 
parents  to  the  anxieties  and  embarrassment  of  a transfer  of  their  children's 
custody,  when  the  only  issue  may  be  that  for  valid  reasons  they  are  unable 
to  support  or  provide  a home  for  their  children. 

It  sets  up  a confusion  of  responsibility  between  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  child  caring  agencies . The  agency  has  the  task  of  providing 
a foster  home,  supervising  the  child  and  dealing  with  parents  and  foster 
parents  At  the  same  time,  the  Court  holds  wardship,  the  case  is  assigned 
to  one  of  the  probation  officers  and  the  Court  uses  the  Judicial  machinery 
of  "appearances"  before  the  Court  to  supervise  and  direct  the  activity  of 
the  agencies  in  infinite  detail.  In  a random  sample  in  the  Children's  Div- 
ision neglect  cases,  16  cases  appeared  on  the  Court  calendar  220  times  in  a 
total  of  189  months  of  activity,  or  an  average  of  1.2  appearances  per  month 
per  case.  In  seven  of  these  cases,  after  the  children  had  been  committed  to 
agency  care  there  were  113  appearances  in  99  months  of  activity,  subsequent 
to  the  commitment.  A sample  in  the  Dependency  Division  gave  for  13  cases, 

72  appearances  in  80  months  of  activity,  averaging  nearly  one  appearance  per 
case  per  month. 

Some  of  these  calendar  appearances  are  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
or  changing  maintenance  orders  or  relate  to  support  orders  upon  parents . 
However,  a great  many  are  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  placement  reports, 
progress  reports  and  other  things  which  the  court  is  demanding  of  the  agency. 
The  Court  records  are  voluminous  with  the  paper  work  involved  in  this  process . 
An  appalling  amount  of  case  worker,  probation  officer,  supervisor  and  cleri- 
cal time  and  and  energy  goes  into  this  process . Both  agency  worker  and  pro- 
bation officer  prepare  summaries  and  reports  about  the  same  material,  both 
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appear  before  the  Referee.  Supervisors  who  have  already  spent  time  -with 
their  workers  about  a given  case  in  both  agency  and  Court  may  find  themselves 
involved  in  an  "appearance”  related  to  the  same  matter.  Stenographers  and 
file  clerks  in  both  places  are  involved  as  these  cases  go  through  the  re- 
quired paper  work  on  each  "appearance”.  One  agency  estimates  that  this 
process  represents  6,132  man  hours  of  professional  and  clerical  time  a year, 
at  a cost  of  $10,835. 

As  bad  as  the  waste  of  time  and  money  is  the  friction,  distrust  and 
conflict  which  has  gathered  around  this  procedure.  The  case  reading  staff  of 
the  survey  were  startled  and  shocked  by  the  evidence  of  these  attitudes  which 
the  records  contain.  Undoubtedly  a large  measure  of  this  is  unavoidable  when 
one  staff  of  workers  feels  itself  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  children  and 
is  in  the  position  of  supervising  and  demanding  certain  action  from  another 
group  of  workers  who  are  in  turn  feeling  responsible  for  a technical  process 
of  placing  those  same  children.  A radical  change  in  procedure,  a realign- 
ment and  clarification  of  responsibility  constitute  the  only  cure. 

Case  Work  Continuity. 

As  the  case  reading  sample  revealed,  nearly  90$  of  the  families  whose 
children  were  committed  in  19^-7  had  had  one  or  more  periods  of  service  from 
one  or  more  family  case  work  or  public  relief  agencies.  Half  of  them  had 
service  from  four  or  more  such  agencies.  One-third  of  them  experienced  an 
average  of  eleven  episodes  of  service.  It  was  pointed  out  that  seldom  did 
the  agencies  make  use  of  the  previous  history  material  in  each  other’s  records, 
and  almost  never  did  they  come  together  in  a conference  to  share  information  and 
their  thinking  about  a total  plan  for  the  family’s  needs. 
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When  these  cases  finally  reach  the  Juvenile  Court,  referred  for 
neglect  or  to  secure  financial  support,  the  Court  proceeds  with  its  own 
investigation.  There  may  he  a period  of  work  with  the  family  to  see  if  it 
can  he  held  together  or  to  try  care  hy  relatives.  If  and  when  the  children 
are  committed  to  a private  agency  it  (the  private  agency)  generally  makes 
no  investigation.  Thereafter,  hoth  agency  and  Court  can  he  involved  in  deal- 
ings with  the  parents.  In  one  extreme  case,  where  there  were  40  court  ap- 
pearances in  35  months  of  activity,  many  of  them  were  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  a hostile  parent  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  service  of  the  agency. 

Here,  again,  there  can  he  confusion  of  responsibility  and  conflict 
of  activity.  One  area  about  which  the  survey  staff  developed  great  concern 
was  as  to  the  process  of  preparation  for  placement.  The  whole  process  of 
removing  a child  from  his  parents  and  placing  him  in  a foster  home  or 
institution  is  fraught  with  fears,  anxieties  and  uncertainties  for  hoth 
child  and  parent.  Experienced  child  welfare  workers  know  there  is  little 
chance  for  successful  adjustment  in  the  placement  unless  these  are  skill- 
fully dealt  with.  When  one  realizes  that  86$  of  the  children  committed  in 
19kJ  had  previously  experienced  one  or  more  placements  and  that  many  of  them 
had  been  very  casually  placed,  or  had  had  shifts  from  home  to  home,  or  home 
to  institution,  the  importance  of  careful  preparation  of  parent  and  child 
for  the  commitment  and  resulting  placement  looms  large.  At  the  same  time, 
the  case  reading  revealed  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the 
technical  performance. 

This  whole  problem  calls  for  reorganization  of  the  child  caring 
machinery  to  provide  maximum  continuity  of  case  work  and  consistency  in 
preparing  for  placement.  It  involves  the  creation  of  an  adequate  case  work 


service  to  which  cases  can  he  referred. 
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IHegitimacy  and  Adoption 

No  one  knows  how  many  children  are  horn  out  of  wedlock  in  Calif- 
ornia or  in  San  Francisco  County  each  year.  The  omission  of  any  statement 
as  to  legitimacy  from  California  hirth  certificates  and  the  common  practice, 
namely  of  a mother’s  right  to  give  her  child  the  name  of  the  man  she  alleges 
to  he  the  natural  father,  which  is  accomplished  hy  the  simple  expedient  of 
recording  the  hirth  certificate  in  his  name,  are  factors  which  make  the  vol- 
ume of  illegitimate  "births  impossible  to  ascertain. 

It  is  also  always  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  number  of  children  who  are  given  away  hy  their  parents.  De  facto  or 
extra- legal  adoptions  which  never  reach  the  stage  of  an  adoption  petition  in 
the  Courts,  undoubtedly  exist  here  as  elsewhere. 

One  thing  -which  is  susceptible  to  measurement  is  the  rate  of  adop- 
tion placements  as  reflected  in  the  volume  of  adoption  petitions  filed  in  the 
Courts. 

In  19^7  there  were  6,778  adoption  petitions  filed  in  the  various 
Superior  Courts  in  the  State.  1,902  of  these  were  step-parent  adoptions. 

815  involved  placements  made  hy  the  two  adoption  agencies  (Children’s  Home 
Society  and  Native  Sons  and  Daughters)  which  for  many  years,  -until  recent 
months,  have  been  the  only  agencies  licensed  in  the  State  to  do  adoption 
placing.  4,06l  of  the  petitions  involved  independent  placements.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  breakdown  for  the  State  and  for  San  Francisco  County 
of  petitions  filed  during  1947,  as  to  the  type  of  placement  situation. 
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Type  of  Placement 

Number  of 
Petitions  in 
State  (1947) 

Percent 

Number  of 
Petitions 
in  S.F. (1947) 

Percent 

Total 

6778 

100.0 

463 

100.0 

Independent 

4o6l 

59.9 

251 

54.2 

Step-parent 

1902 

28.1 

168 

36.3 

Children's  Home  Society 

564 

8.3 

16 

3.5 

Native  Sons  and  Daughters 

251 

3.7 

28 

6.0 

These  data  mean  that  for  children  concerned  in  adoption  petitions 


reaching  the  California  Courts  during  1947,  only  12 $ or  less  than  1 out  of 
8 children,  ve re  placed  hy  licensed  agencies;  of  those  for  -whom  adoption 
petitions  were  filed  in  San  Francisco  County  in  1947,  only  9*5$  or  less  than 
1 out  of  10  children  were  placed  hy  licensed  agencies.  The  picture  is, 
however,  confused  hy  including  step-parent  adoptions  since  such  placements, 
implying  the  continuing  relationship  of  the  child  with  one  natural  parent, 
cannot  he  considered  as  requiring  agency  services.  Eliminating  them  from 
consideration,  the  following  is  the  situation  as  to  California’s  and  San 
Francisco  County’s  1947  adoption  petitions. 


Type  of  Placement 
(excluding  step-parent 
adoptions) 

Number  of 
Petitions  in 
State  (1947) 

Percent 

Number  of 
Petitions  in 
in  S.F. Co. (1947) 

Percent 

Total 

4876 

100.0 

295 

100.0 

Independent 

4o6l 

83.3 

251 

85.1 

Licensed  adoption  agency 

815 

16.7 

44 

14.9 

(Children’s  Home  Society  and 
Native  Sons  and  Daughters) 

This  means  simply  that  of  children  being  placed  for  adoption,  ex- 
clusive of  step-parent  adoptions,  only  1 out  of  6 children  whose  adoptions 
were  petitioned  in  1947  in  this  State,  were  placed  hy  licensed  agencies,  and 
that  the  rate  in  San  Francisco  County  was  lower  ( 14 . 9$ ) of  agency  placements 
than  for  the  State  as  a whole  (l6.7$)» 
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A community  facing  its  responsibility  to  children  in  need  will  provide 
as  part  of  its  child  care  program,  adequate  provision  for  adoption  ser 
vices.  While  there  may  be  a place  for  adoption  agencies,  adequate  cov 
erage  of  this  aspect  of  a community’s  child  welfare  problem  must  in- 
clude provision  for  some  adoption  placing  to  be  done  by  the  various 
general  children’s  agencies.  At  present  San  Francisco  does  not  have 
such  coverage,  and  as  a result  two  things  are  happening,  (l)  Far  too 
many  children  are  being  placed  by  non-professional  placing  agents  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  competence  in  some  professional  area  (such  as 
medicine  or  law)  do  not  have  the  particular  skills  required  by  good 
adoption  practice.  (2)  Many  children  who  are  available  for  adoption 
placement  are  coming  into  the  care  of  the  several  children’s  agencies, 
usually  as  Court  wards  on  public  support,  to  be  reared  in  boarding 
homes  or  institutions . 

The  survey  has  revealed  several  instances  which  illustrate 
these  points . Of  a group  of  78  children  committed  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  for  out-of-home  placement  in  1947  whose  service  histories  have 
been  examined,  5 children  had  been  offered  by  their  mothers  to  the  two 
adoption  agencies  and  rejected  by  them  for  various  reasons.  The  par- 
ents of  6 other  children  had  brought  up  a question  of  adoption  place- 
ment to  probation  officers  or  agency  workers,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  the  question  was  not  pursued.  Another  child  had  actually  been 
placed  (by  a physician)  for  adoption  in  a most  unsuitable  home  from 
which  the  child  had  to  be  rescued.  In  other  words  12  of  78  children, 
or  more  than  i/7  of  the  group,  were  children  whose  parents  wished  to 
give  them  up  for  adoption.  There  are  also  several  instances  in  which 
the  question  of  adoption  never  arose  but  in  which  there  are  clear  in- 
dications that  the  parent  might  have  welcomed  such  a plan  if  it  had 
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The  best  answer  to  the  problem  of  independent  adoption  placing 
lies  in  making  agency  services  readily  available  to  any  parent  wishing  to 
give  up  a child.  Until  such  services  are  made  available  it  is  futile  to 
criticize,  or  attempt  to  control  these  individuals  who  undertake  to  do  what 
the  community  has  failed  to  undertake.  It  is  unlikely  that  independent 
placing  can  ever  be  completely  eliminated,  but  it  can  be  materially  reduced 
when  agency  services  are  accessible. 

The  Children’s  Home  Society  and  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  have 
consciously  tended  to  use  their  limited  resources  on  children  who  are  almost 
"gilt-edged"  adoption  risks.  In  other  words,  their  acceptance  of  children 
is  dictated  largely  by  their  judgment  as  to  the  outlook  for  early  placement. 
It  is  entirely  proper  that  such  agencies  select  the  area  in  -which  they  feel 
their  resources  can  be  best  utilized  and  operate  within  that  area.  Their 
sponsorship  and  financing  is  such  that  they  have  no  general  community  re- 
sponsibility, and  they  make  no  pretense  of  doing  complete  adoption  coverage. 
At  the  same  time,  their  philosophy  results  in  the  only  (until  very  recently) 
professional  adoption  placing  service  in  California  being  applied  to  the  very 
children  who  are  less  in  need  of  skilled  professional  services  than  children 
whose  placement  presents  special  problems.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any 
child  can  safely  be  placed  by  non-professionals.  Children  these  agencies 
do  not  accept  and  whose  proper  placement  does  present  difficulties,  are 
left  to  non-professional  placing  agents,  or  become  Court  wards  committed  to 
one  of  the  other  agencies  for  indefinite  foster  care. 

Adoption  agencies  are  not  geared  to  or  financed  for  rearing  chil- 
dren in  boarding  care  5 if  they  accept  a child  and  later  find  that  for  some 
reason  he  cannot  be  adopted,  they  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
a responsibility  they  are  not  equipped  to  discharge.  The  adoption  agencies 
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acquire  their  custody  of  a child  through  a relinquishment  -which  executed  by 
the  parent (s)  has  the  effect  of  transferring  parental  rights  from  the 
parent (s)  to  the  agency.  Once  a relinquishment  has  been  filed  -with  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  it  cannot  be  rescinded  except  by  agreement  of 
both  parties  (parent (s)  and  agency).  The  Court  in  San  Francisco  has  held 
that  a child  relinquished  to  an  agency  is  the  complete  responsibility  of 
the  agency  and  the  Court  is  unwilling  to  relieve  it  of  that  responsibility. 

The  Court  has  held,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  a recent  Attorney  General's 
opinion,  that  if  a question  of  public  support  is  involved,  even  though 
parental  rights  have  been  transferred  to  an  agency,  eligibility  must  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  present  circumstances  and  legal  settlement 
of  the  natural  parents.  This  process  violates  the  spirit  of  relinquishment 
and  is  inconsistent  with  its  legal  effect  of  operating  as  a termination  of 
parental  rights  and  therefore  it  is  unacceptable  to  the  adoption  agencies. 

This  problem  is  found  in  other  States  where  relinquishments  are  used,  although 
generally  the  agency  having  accepted  responsibility  for  a child  and  later 
finding  that  child  cannot  be  placed  for  adoption,  does  have  access  to  public 
aid  as  any  parent  or  guardian  has. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  relinquishment  process  point  up  the 
need  for  an  alternative  method  of  terminating  parental  rights  and  trans- 
ferring to  an  agency  such  custody  and  control  of  a child  as  to  authorize 
the  agency  to  place  that  child  for  adoption  and  give  a valid  consent  to 
adoption.  At  present  in  California  the  ordinary  Juvenile  Court  action  does 
not  authorize  termination  of  parental  rights.  In  a separate  action  (Sec- 
tion 701)  a child  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  declared  free  from 
the  custody  and  control  of  one  or  both  parents;  even  that  process  does  not 
provide  for  an  award  of  guardianship  to  an  agency. 
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it would  be  highly  desirable  to  make  two  changes  in  the  laws. 

One  change  would  be  to  authorize  the  Juvenile  Court,  in  an  action  brought 
under  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Sec.  700,  to  terminate  parental  rights  if 
requested  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  parent (s)  or  under  some  circumstances 
without  the  agreement  of  the  parents,  and  power  to  award  complete  custody 
to  an  agency  with  authority  to  place  for  and  consent  to  adoption  of  the 
child.  A correlative  change  in  the  adoption  consent  statute  would  be  re- 
quired to  permit  adoption  upon  consent  of  an  agency  which  has  acquired 
guardianship  either  through  a valid  relinquishment  (as  at  present)  or  by 
commitment  by  a Juvenile  Court  after  termination  of  parental  rights. 

The  suggested  procedure  would  provide  for  a reasonable  and 
flexible  sharing  of  responsibility  between  the  Juvenile  Courts  and  the 
several  child  care  agencies  with  respect  to  a very  important  group  of 
needy  children.  Children  who  are  to  be  placed  for  adoption  are  in  need  of 
and  entitled  to  legal  protection  and  public  support  pending  adoption  place- 
ment (or  later  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  adoption  proves  impossible)  and 
also  to  the  skilled  services  of  child  placing  agencies. 

If  the  findings  of  the  sample  which  indicate  that  I'j.k'})  of  the 
children  committed  by  the  Juvenile  Court  upon  first  adjudication  for  out  of 
home  placement  were  definitely  or  might  have  become  candidates  for  adop- 
tion placement  were  applied  at  least  62  children  made  court  wards  last  year 
(of  k06)  were  potentially  adoptable  children,  relegated  by  the  community 
pattern,  to  a childhood  of  dependency  in  boarding  homes  or  institutions  at 
public  expense.  Probably  a certain  number  of  those  children  could  not  have 
been  placed  for  adoption  but  it  can  be  estimated  with  some  assurance  that  at 
least  half  might  have  been  successfully  placed.  If  we  assume  that  30  of 
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are  two  Protestant  home s , Edgewood  and  Sunny  Hills,  two  for  Chinese  children, 
Ming  Quong  (for  girls)  and  Chung  Mei  (for  boys)  and  Lytton,  the  Salvation 
Army  home  which  is  open  to  all  races  and  creeds. 

The  institutions  took  under  care,  in  1947 > about  50$  more  children 
than  did  the  foster  home  services.  They  discharged  almost  as  many. 


ANALYSIS  OF  216  DISCHARGES  FROM  INSTITUTIONS  IN, 1947 
(Infant  Shelter,  Babies'  Aid  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  not  included) 


Age 
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4 
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3 

17 
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7 

8 
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4 
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0 

7 

9 
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5 
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« 

n 19 

0 

3 
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2 
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The  median  age  on  admission  is  8 to  9 years  and  on  discharge  is  12 
to  13  years.  The  median  length  of  stay  is  between  one  and  two  years.  About 
one-half  of  the  children,  therefore,  were  in  care  a year  or  less:  one-fourth 

were  in  care  less  than  6 months.  Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  were  in  care 
three  years  or  more. 

These  institutions  are  more  or  less  in  competition  with  the  foster 
home,  for  the  same  type,  length  of  stay  and  age  group  children.  The  desirable 
plan  is  a partnership  between  institutions  and  foster  home  agencies.  The  trend 
in  our  culture  toward  higher  living  standards,  employment  of  women,  smaller 
families  and  smaller  houses  is  inevitably  shrinking  the  number  of  potential 
foster  homes.  We  will  need  to  use  the  institution  and  the  foster  home  wisely 
to  supplement  each  other,  but  that  involves  changes  in  attitude  and  intake 
policy  on  the  part  of  many  institutions. 

The  use  of  institutions  for  emergency  placements,  for  keeping  fam- 
ilies of  children  together,  for  short  time  care  where  the  development  of  a 
relationship  to  a new  pair  of  parents  is  not  necessary,  or  may  not  be  desir- 
able, these  are  the  most  useful  potentials  of  the  institutions  for  normal 
dependent  children.  Then  we  can  conserve  our  supply  of  foster  homes  for  the 
young  children  and  others  who  need  foster  parents,  for  the  long  time  care  of 
those  permanently  without  own  homes  and  for  special  cases  that  could  not  fit 
into  group  life. 

As  Table  C-10  indicates,  good  institutional  care  is  our  most  expen- 
sive social  work  instrument,  in  cost  per  child.  It  can  be  justified,  however, 
if  used  only  briefly  for  the  carefully  selected  child.  It  can  be  still  more 
justifiable  if  used  in  a carefully  organized  way  with  skilled  personnel  to 
furnish  a kind  of  controlled  group  treatment  process,  something  which  only  an 
institutional  regime  can  provide. 
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This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Homewood  Terrace  represents.  The 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  provides  it  for  a special  group  of  girls.  The 
Catholic  group  is  developing  Hanna  Center  along  these  lines  for  hoys.  The 
Salvation  Army  Lytton  Home  offers  real  possibilities  for  the  non-sectarian 
group  of  hoys  and  girls,  hut  it  serves  the  whole  state  and  would  need  more 
support  from  San  Francisco  to  give  more  service.  Ocean  View  School  and 
Log  Cahin  Ranch  presume  to  do  this  job  for  children  who  are  Juvenile  Court 
cases.  Care  should  he  taken  to  use  them  for  the  delinquency  treatment 
function  of  the  Court,  not  for  dependent  children  whose  problem  may  call 
for  institutional  treatment. 

Two  important  things  are  necessary  in  this  area.  Children  must  he 
carefully  and  skillfully  diagnosed  as  to  their  need  for  this  service . Suf- 
ficient reference  to  the  need  for  diagnostic  services  has  heen  made  elsewhere 
in  this  report.  Second,  these  institutions  need  to  develop  a supplf  of  skilled 
personnel.  Here  is  an  occasion  for  them  to  cooperate  in  a recruitment  and 
training  program  looking  ahead  to  a steady  supply-.  They  should  turn  to  the 
Foundations  for  support  of  such  a promotional  program  and  to  the  schools  of 
social  work  for  more  attention  to  development  of  such  training. 

Day  Care  for  Children 

There  is  much  concern  about  the  problem  of  day  care  for  children 
hut  the  information  procurable  about  it  is  in  inverse  proportion.  The  day 
care  services  available  range  from  elementary  custodial  care  to  an  experi- 
ment in  nursery  school  techniques  that  is  outstanding  in  its  progressive 
quality.  The  following  figures  for  February  attendance  show  that  the  public 
school  units  are  carrying  the  mass  responsibility: 
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Board  of  Education  - 34  Centers . 1138 

Holy  Family  Nursery. 272 

St.  Francis  Nursery 157 

Community  Children's  Nursery. 46 

Canon  Kip  Nursery  School 48 

Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association  (3  units) 148 

Frederick  Burk, -San  Francisco  State  College  (4  units)...  103 
Foster  Home  Division  (Health  Department) 

Day  Care  Homes 153 


Table  C-ll  gives  an  idea  of  the  high  cost  of  day  nursery  care  where 
salaries  are  paid  to  the  personnel  and  a nursery  school  educational  level  is 
attested.  The  principle  so  often  reiterated  applies  as  well  here,  that  use  of 
such  an  expensive  instrument  is  warranted  only  on  the  basis  of  case  work 
study  and  determination  that  the  service  is  needed  and  that  it  will  not  be 
harmful  to  the  child's  interests  and  welfare.  Such  determination  is  not  a 
part  of  the  day  care  picture  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  most  part. 

Because  there  are  no  case  records,  no  sampling  was  possible  to  as- 
certain how  much  of  this  day  care  was  necessary  from  a social  work  point  of 
view.  We  do  know  from  the  survey  as  a whole  that  the  high  cost  of  living  or 
low  relief  grants  force  many  women  into  employment.  We  also  know  that  there 
are  quite  a few  women  whose  attitude  toward  their  children  is  one  of  rejection, 
and  to  whom  day  care  offers  the  chance  to  escape  from  their  children  for  most 
of  the  day.  This  latter  group  may  be  fended  off  if  the  charge  for  the  service 
is  high  enough.  The  former  group  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  per  capita  cost  in 
most  instances  and  so  are  receiving  indirect,  concealed  relief. 

To  throw  more  light  on  these  complex  questions  would  require  a case- 
by-case  study  of  a large  sample,  which  was  beyond  the  resources  of  this  survey. 
It  is  an  area  of  inquiry  which  might  well  be  a special  study  project  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
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The  community  can  decide  how  much  support  it  is  willing  to  set 
aside  for  the  justifiable  experimentation  as  to  the  values  of  nursery  school 
education,  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  the  kindergarten  idea  was  being  tested 
But  as  to  day  care  for  children  who  need  it,  the  consideration  is  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  issues  of  adequate  family  services,  adequate  relief  and  the 
appropriate  use  of  all  known  methods  of  providing  child  care. 


Conclusions  and  Re  commendations 


It  seems  clear  that  a vicious  circle  exists  in  the  family- 
children's  service  program  in  the  community.  For  lack  of  sufficient 
family  service  (as  discussed  in  Section  III)  and  lack  of  more  private 
child  placing  service,  there  comes  about  a certain  amount  of  neglect 
and  dependency,  much  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  Court,  in  turn,  commits  many  of  these  children  to  the  private 
agencies,  which  have  become  so  overburdened  and  preoccupied  with  this 
pressing  task  of  caring  for  public  charges  that  they  cannot  develop 
any  effective  preventive  private  agency  service . 

More  money,  from  whatever  source,  to  enable  expansion  of  the 
private  family  service  and  child  placing  functions  of  these  agencies  is 
not  an  adequate  solution,  so  long  as  they  are  also  carrying  this  large 
load  of  public  care , It  would  make  them  still  more  unwieldy  than  they 
are . Great  size  is  a hazard  in  any  case  work  agency  and  has  been  proven 
a deterrent  irf  the  development  of  quality  of  work  by  private  agencies . 

A.  The  key  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  creation  of  a pub- 
lic child  welfare  service  equipped  to  perform  the  following  functions: 

1.  A case  work  service  prepared  to  accept  complaints,  re- 
ports and  referrals  from  community  persons  on  which 

it  is  necessary  for  the  agency  to  initiate  activity; 
equipped  to  give  full  exploratory  service,  to  give 
supervision  and  help  to  such  cases  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  prepare  such  families  for  court  action  for 
removal  and  for  placement  of  their  children. 

2.  Prepared  to  accept  applications  and  referrals  for 
public  support  and  care  of  dependent  children  and 
provide  such  through  an  administrative  process  with- 
out necessity  of  court  action;  also  to  receive  chil- 
dren committed  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

3.  Accepting  the  responsibility  for  providing  or  arrang- 
ing appropriate  care  for  such  children  including  the 
use  of  private  agencies  and  institutions,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances (including  finances)  may  indicate. 


. 
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B.  Development  of  a relationship  "between  the  authority 
licensing  independent  foster  homes  and  the  public  child  welfare  service 
which  would  ensure  case  work  supervision  of  the  use  of  such  homes „ 

C„  Assurance  of  adequate  "budgeting  of  the  family-children®  s 
agencies  for  the  development  of  a real  private  child  placing  service 
that  could  offer  service  to  many  people  now  obliged  to  use  independent 
foster  homes  licensed  by  the  Health  Department , without  benefit  of  case 
work  servicej  also  to  provide  some  of  the  specialized  placement  ser- 
vices which  are  a part  of  the  function  of  the  private  agencies , 

D „ The  licensing  of  both  the  public  and  the  private  child 
placing  services  to  us©  the  adoption  placement  method  is  indicated.  It 
is  essential  to  a well-rounded  service  program  for  the  children  coming 
into  their  car© „ It  presents  the  possibility  of  very  real  savings  in 
child  care  cost  to  the  community. 

Legislative  changes  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  method  would 
be  involved . One  change  would  b©  to  authorize  the  Juvenile  Court,  in  an 
action  brought  under  on©  of  the  subdivisions  of  Sec.  700,  to  terminate 
parental  rights  if  requested  or  acquiesed  in  by  the  parent(s)  or  under 
some  circumstances  without  the  agreement  of  the  parents,  and  power  to 
award  complete  custody  to  an  agency  with  authority  to  place  for  and  con- 
sent to  adoption  of  the  child . A correlative  change  in  the  adoption 
consent  statute  would  be  required  to  permit  adoption  upon  consent  of  an 
agency  which  has  acquired  guardianship  either  through  a valid  relin- 
quishment (as  at  present)  or  by  commitment  by  a Juvenile  Court  after 
termination  of  parental  rights. 

E,  Two  things  might  well  be  set  up  as  aids  to  wiser  selection 
of  foster  homes  and  institutions  and  more  skillful  preparation  for  place- 
ment. On©  would  be  shelter-study  home  facilities  for  both  public  and 
private  agencies,  in  which,  when  indicated,  a child  could  be  placed  un- 
til there  was  had  fuller  understanding  of  him  and  his  needs  and  he 
would  have  a chance  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  placement. 

The  other  would  be  a concentration  in  a mental  health  center 
(community  service  clinic)  of  psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnostic 
resources , There  is  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  such  resources 
and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  widely  scattered.  The  case  reading  of  the 
survey  revealed  a wide  variation  in  degree  of  effectiveness  of  use  of 
them  by  the  agencies. 

This  could  be  greatly  remedied  by  such  a concentration.  A 
single  psychiatric  socal  work  staff  could  be  more  effective  in  its  re- 
lationship to  agency  workers . The  clinic  staff  would  be  freed  of  di- 
vided responsibility  between  and  in-patient  medical  treatment  program 
and  the  community  clinic  service  function,  and  there  would  be  no  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  If  that  part  of  the  Community 
Chest  funds.  Health  Department  and  School  Board  funds  that  is  now  spent 
on  community  clinic  service  could  be  so  concentrated,  and  supplemented 
by  the  funds  now  available  for  such  purpose  from  the  Federal  mental 
hygiene  program,  there  could  be  a significant  enhancement  of  service 
much  needed  by  the  agencies . 


. 
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APPENDIX 
Tables  and  Charts 


Table  I 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children 
Under  Care  by  Type  of  Placement 
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Total  Under  Direct  Care 

In  Parents  and  Rel . Homes 
In  Foster  Homes 
In  Institutions 

Foster  Homes  - S.F.D.H. 

Rates  per  10,000  Population  of  Public  Assistance  Cases  Receiving 
General  Relief  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Grants 
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and  Relief  Cases,  Private  Agencies 
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Table  VI 

Rates  Per  10,000  Population  of  Children  in  Foster  Homes 
and  Institutions  - Percentage  Change 


City 

1940 

1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Baltimore 

24.0 

19.6 

- 18.3* 

Buffalo 

36.6 

32.4 

- 11.5 

Cincinnati 

29.3 

27.7 

- 5.4 

Indianapolis 

37.9 

32.0 

- 15.6 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21.6 

18.2 

- 15.7 

Milwaukee 

23.8 

22.8 

- 4.2 

St.  Louis 

31.0 

24.6 

- 20.6 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

38.4 

25.2 

- 34.4 

Ranking  of  Cities  According  to  Rates  of  Children  in 
Foster  Homes  and  Institutions 


City 

1940 

1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Baltimore 

6 

7 

3 

Buffalo 

3 

1 

6 

Cincinnati 

5 

3 

7 

Indianapolis 

2 

2 

5 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

8 

8 

4 

Milwaukee 

7 

6. 

8 

St.  Louis 

4 

5 

2 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 

4 

1 
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Table  VII 

Eates  Per  10,000  Population  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Cases 
- Percentage  Change  - 


City 

1940 

1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Baltimore 

46.4 

23.2 

- 50.0 

Buffalo 

lit. 9 

13.0 

- 12.8 

Cincinnati 

11.9 

7-9 

- 16.8 

Indianapolis 

45.8 

9.2 

- 79.9 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15  ok 

21.4 

+ 28.0 

Milwaukee 

26.9 

10.5 

- 6l.O 

St.  Louis 

20.5 

28.5 

+ 39.0 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

16.4 

3.9 

- 76.2 

Ranking  of  Cities  According  to  Rates  of  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  Cases 


City 

1940 

1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Baltimore 

1 

2 

4 

Buffalo 

7 

4 

8 

Cincinnati 

8 

7 

7 

Indianapoli  s 

2 

6 

1 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6 

3 

6 

Milwaukee 

3 

5 

3 

St.  Louis 

4 

1 

5 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

5 

8 

2 

Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Length  of  Stay  in  Detention  Care,  1947 
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Table  F-2  Case  Reading  Sanqple 


Numbers  of  Agencies  from  Which  Families  Received 
Service  Prior  to  1947  Juvenile  Court  Action. 
(Excluding  Health  Agencies) 


Number  of  Agencies* 

Percent  of  Total  Families 

Total 

100.0 

0 

4.8 

1 

16.1 

2 

11.3 

3 

17.7 

4 

12.9 

5 

17.7 

6 

1.6 

7 

9.7 

8 

4.8 

9 

3.2 

*rhe  predecessors  and  the  departments  of  an  agency  are  counted  as 
one;  i.e.,  CSS  includes  SVdeP  and  LCA. 


Table  F-3  Case  Reading  Sample 

Number  of  Separate  Service  Incidents  With 
Family-Children’s  Agencies,  Public  Welfare  Department  and  Juvenile  Court 
Prior  to  1947  Juvenile  Court  Action 


Number  of  Prior  Agency  Contacts* 

Percent  of  Total  Families 

Total 

100.0 

0 

16.1 

1-5 

43.5 

6-10 

21.0 

11-15 

12.9 

16-20 

3.2 

21-25 

3.2 

*The  predecessors  and  the  departments  of  an  agency  are  counted  as 
one;  i.e.,  CSS  includes  SVdeP  and  LCA. 
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Table  F-4  Case  Reading  Sample 


Number  of  Service  Incidents  on  Sample  Families 


Agencies 

Percent  of  Total 
Incidents 

Average  Number  of 
Incidents  for 
Each  Family 

Total 

100.0 

5-9 

Family-Children's  Agencies 

32.9 

2.9 

Public  Welfare  Department 

49.2 

4.8 

Juvenile  Court 

17.8 

2.2 

Table  F-5  Case  Reading  Sample 

Fields  of  Service  in  Which  Families  Had  Contact 
Prior  to  1947  Juvenile  Court  Action 
(Excluding  Health  Agencies) 


Field  of  Services 

Percent  of  Total 
Families 

Total 

100.0 

Juvenile  Court  - Prior  Action  or  1947  only 

11.3 

Relief  Agencies  Only 

6.5 

Family  Service  Agencies  Only 

21.0 

Juvenile  Court  (Prior)  and  Relief  Agencies 
and/or  other  Agencies 

4.8 

Juvenile  Court  (Prior)  and  Family  Agencies 
and/or  other  Agencies 

1.6 

Relief  and  Family  Service  and/or  other  Agencies 

21.0 

Juvenile  Court,  Relief,  and  Family 
and/or  Other  Agencies 

33.9 
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Table  F-6 


Problems  Presented  by  Sample  Group  of  Families 
and  Characteristics  of  the  Individuals 


Race  and  Nativity  of  Parents 


Status  and  Location  of  Parents 


Native  White... 973 

Negro.. ...162 

Latin  American. ....  .113 

Oriental............  56 

Foreign  bom. 

White  and  other. . „ »l80 

Total  1484 


In  home.... 957 

Dead. 72 

Divorced 165 

Separated 149 

Penal  Institution .11 

Mental  Institution. .......  18 

Other  Institutions.. 17 

In  military  service 12 

Other. 


Total.......... 1483 

Personality  Types  of  1021  'Unadjusted  Individuals  in  826  Households 


Personality  Type 


Emotionally  unstable. 
Emotionally  immature. 
Marked  emotionality.. 
Mentally  retarded  or 
mentally  deficient.. 
Socially  retarded  (#) 


,231  Neurotic...........  148 

* 297  Psychopath!  c 24 

, 74  Alcoholic 55 

Psychotic ..........  4p 


, 96  Social  deviate  (*).  13 

108 


(*)-  "Socially  retarded"-  By  this  we  mean  an  imperfect  adjustment  to  the 
economic  and  cultural  situation  in  which  an  individual  finds  himself, 
whereas  as  in  a situation  with  which  he  is  more  familiar  his  adjustment 
would  probably  be  much  better  (e.g.  immigrant) 

"Social  deviate"-  By  this  we  mean  an  individual  whose  personality 
and  behavior  patterns  are  such  that  he  would  be  an  adjusted  person  only 
in  what  by  ordinary  standards  would  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  society 
(e.g.  homosexual). 


Internal  Family  Relationships  Total  944 


Rejection  of  children. 144 

Over-protection  of  children......... .......................  46 

Preferential  treatment  of  certain  children........ 58 

Excessive  domination  of  one  parent  by  the  other 30 

Over  dependence  of  one  member  on  another....................  42 

Conflict  between  parents. . ....  200 

Crippled  family,  i.e,,  absence  of  one  parent,  throwing 
burden  on  other  with  which  he  or  she  is  unable  to  cope....l98 
Conflict  due  to  mother-in-law  or  other  relative  in  home....  40 

Abuse  or  neglect  of  children............. 108 

Other. 78 
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Table  F-6  (Cont.) 


External  Family  Relationships  0 ...... Total  255 


School  attendance 73 

Conflict  -with  neighbors,  etc.  over  neglect  of  children.  52 

Arguments  with  neighbors 36 

Other. ..... . • 94 

Family  Crises Total  689 


Illness  of  Mother 110 

Illness  of  Father.. 36 

Debt  adjustment 63 

Housing. Il6 

Other.. 364 

Unemnloyment  .................  Total  199 


Breadwinner  present  in  family,  or  usually  supports 

family,  but  totally  unemployed. 100 

Breadwinner  partially  unemployed....... 43 

Unemployment  of  breadwinner  is  seasonal  in  character...  7 

Unemployment  insurance  pending. 8 

Not  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance • • • • 18 

Receiving  unemployment  insurance 14 

Unemployment  insurance  benefits  expired. 4 

Other 5 


Unemployability.  ...............  Total  117 


Breadwinner  over  65. 9 

Breadwinner  physically  ill......... 60- 

Breadwinner  has  mental  illness..........*. 30 

Breadwinner  is  blind 4 

Breadwinner  is  deaf 6 

Breadwinner  has  orthopedic  defects 5 

Breadwinner  is  mentally  deficient 1 

Structural  Weakness  of  Family. Total  222 


Breadwinner  is  absent  from  home ....130 

Homemaker  out  of  home  because  of  death,  desertion, 

institutionalization,  etc 52 

Both  breadwinner  and  homemaker  out  of  home 37 

Other •••••••• 3 

Extra  Burdens.  .......  Total  l66 


Extra  costs  because  of  home  care  of  sick  family 

members  or  relatives.............. . 46 

In  spite  of  full-time  employment,  income  of 
breadwinner  insufficient  to  meet  the  basic  needs 

of  food,  clothing  and  shelter... 75 

Chronic  invalidism  of  some  member  of  family 39 

Other.  6 
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Chart  C-II 

Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Average  Number  in  Institutions  on  Last  Day  of  Month,  1938',  1$&7 

(Source:  Table  C-1+) 

No.  of 
Children 


Legend 

-Trend,  1938  - 19^7 
_Average  Number  of  Children 
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Chart  C-III 


Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Average  Number  in  Foster  Homes  on  Last  Day  of  Month,  1938  - 19^7 


(Sources  Table  C-3) 

No.  of 
Children 


-Trend,  I938-I9I+7 
.Average  Number  of  Children 


Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Average  Monthly  Number  Taken  Under  Foster  Care,  1943  “ 1948 
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Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Taken  Under  Care  of  Institutions , I938--I947 
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Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
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(l)  First  three  months,  19^8. 


Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Average  Number  in  Institutions  on  Last  Day  of  Month,  1938  - 1948 
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Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children  In  Institutions  and  Foster  Homes 
End  of  February  — 1948 
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(1)  In  addition,  Juvenile  Court  reports  53  children  placed  in  Foster  Homes 
under  Chief  Probation  Officer  commitments  and  44  children  in  Detention 
Home  and  Laguna  Honda  at  the  end  of  February,  1948. 

(2)  Day  Care  Homes  are  omitted. 


Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Costs  of  Protective  and  Foster  Home  Care 
1940  and  1947 
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NOS:  No  Organized  Service 

* Weighted  according  to  total  volume  of  service  in  relation  to  total  cost. 
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Table  C-8 

Dependent  and  Neglected  San  Francisco  Children 
Cost  of  Institutional  Care,  1940  and  1947 


Institution 

1940 

1947 

Albertinum 

$ 18,700 

$ 35, 602^ 

Babies’  Aid 

5,916 

31,843 

Chung  Mei 

17,885 

30,302 

Infant  Shelter 

3M43 

92,680 

Ming  Quong 

8,089 

13,489 

Homewood  Terrace 

72,787 

126,395 

Mount  St.  Joseph’s  School 

54,732 

134,321 

St.  Mary  of  the  Palms 

10,308 

20,888 

St.  Vincent’s  School  for  Boys 

45,170 

98,823 

Salvation  Army,  Lytton  Home 

5,985 

34,876 

Sunny  Hills 

32,567 

94,960 

Edgewood 

57,788 

116,026 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Infant  Hospital 

11,530 

8,713 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage 

7,593 

NOS 

Salvation  Army  - Japanese  Home 

5,881 

NOS 

St.  Andrew’s  Inn 

12,580 

NOS 

Total 

$402,154 

$838,918 

Juvenile  Court  - Detention  Home 
of  Dependent  and  Neglected 
Children 

NR 

75,149 

Grand  Total 

$402,154 

$914,067 

Total  cost  of  public  wards 

NA 

330,180 

Public  funds 

NA 

180, 384 

Supplementation  from  private  funds 

NA 

149,796 

Community  service  cases 

NA 

583,887 

NR  - No  Record  (l)  Estimated  on  basis  of 

NOS  - No  Organized  Service  days’  care  multiplied  by 

NA  - Not  available  per  capita  cost. 


Expenditures  Per  Capita  of  the  Population  for  Child  Care 
(In  Selected  Cities,  500,000  Population  and  Over) 
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Source:  "Community  Health  and  Welfare  Expenditures,  1946." 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  N.Y. 


Per  Diem  Costs  of  Child  Caring  Institutions,  1940  - 1947 
San  Francisco 
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Institution 

Babies*  Aid 
Chung  Mei 
Infant  Shelter*’ ^ 

Homewood  Terrace 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  School 
St.  Vincent's  School  for  Boys 
Salvation  Army  - Lytton  Home 
Sunny  Hills 
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Source:  Social  Planning  Department,  San  Francisco  Community  Chest. 
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Per  Diem  Costs  of  Day  Nurseries  Participating  in  Community  Chest 
I9I+3-I947  (First  6 months) 
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Canon  Kip 

Children's  Day  Homes: 

Holy  Family 
St.  Francis 

Gulden  Gate  Kindergarten  Assn. 

(All  Units) 

Community  Children's  Nursery 

